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HENDRIK CONSCIENCE.* 


HE was a deep thinker who gave the name of the three theo- 


© logical virtues to the three Catholic countries of Europe whose 
' destiny it has been to be persecuted for their faith or to have 
their rights to independence and autonomy disregarded by 
» neighboring nations who envied them their prosperity and held 
' them in subjection. That subjection has been all the more gall- 


" ing from the fact that in language and character no people could 
| be conceived less congenial to their powerful masters. Ireland 


Be d 


| cdnquered people. The poetical strains of the Irish bards and 
» the quaint periods of the Four Masters sound weird and strange 
| in the ears of the majority of Erin’s children. Government op- 
> Pression has well-nigh silenced the literary voice of Poland’s rich 
a but proscribed tongue, And it is only since Belgium’s success- 
“ful revolution of 1830 that the remembrance of the musical old 


still has unabated faith in the futur¢ which will separate her from 
© stolid England; Poland still clings to the hope of shaking off the 
' iron hand of barbaric Russia; and Flanders, full of charity, has, 
' under the common name of Belgium, shared with the Walloon 
Provinces her hard-won liberty, after having been for centuries 
» the battle-ground of the European powers and experiencing in 
_ turn the yoke of Spain, Austria, and France. 


As is always the case, the language has shared the fate of its 


* Cfr. Conscience : twee redevoeringen door N, Nelis, Leeraar by t Atheneum van Brugge 


ond den Heerd, Bruges, 1882, 
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rhymes of Van Maerlandt and Simon Stevens ‘have spurred the 
free Flemings on to renewed efforts in the field of national litera. 
ture. For the last half-century a movement of revival in letters, 
architecture, music, and art, none the less effective because con. 
fined to so narrow a strip of territory, has steadily been gaining 
ground in Flanders. Were its authors less outspoken in the ex. 
pression of their Catholic convictions, and did not its leaders 
fight in the foremost and fearless ranks of the Catholic party, 
their works would long ago have been brought to the attention 
of the outside world and been recognized as not unworthy of the 
Flemish masters of the glorious past. But the noble men who 
voice their religious sentiments in terse, soul-stirring verse and 
mellow, picturesque prose have to contend against a government 
of free-mason gueux who became traitors to the faith of their fa- 
thers and who are shamefully ignorant of their mothers’ tongue. 
The rich, musical strains of Peter Benoit’s oratorios are wrung 
from the melodious chords of a Catholic harp; the grand con- 
ceptions of Baron Bethune, whom Germany honored as the only 
artist whose genius was capable of restoring and completing Co- 
logne’s historic cathedral, are influenced by the Catholic remi- 
niscences of the ages of faith ; Geefs’ marble groups and Baron 
Wappers’ national canvases were created under the masterly in- 
fluence of Catholic inspiration ; the historical studies of David, 
Willems, and Duclos are stamped with the seal of Catholic truth. 
Hence they are ignored at home by the government, who alone 
disposes of the means to give them fitting recognition; they are 
belittled or not so much as mentioned abroad by the infidel for- 
eign agents of our periodical literature. Not until an American 
bard shall display in an English setting the hidden gems of Flem- 
ish poetry will Ledeganck’s harmonious verse, Gezelle’s “ Grave- 
yard Flowers,” and De Coninck’s “ Mankind Redeemed” ob- 
tain their well-earned praise. 

That graceful service was rendered years ago to one whose 
works did not become household words in every civilized lan- 
guage of the world until they were brought out in English 
dress, and who died the other day at the ripe old age of seventy- 
one—the Catholic and patriot Hendrik Conscience. 


It is passing strange that this most renowned of Flemish writ- 
ers, whose first work marked fifty years ago the dawn of a splen- 
did era of literary wealth, should have been born of a French 
father. Pierre Conscience was a native of Besangon, and was ap- 
pointed by Napoleon I. harbor-master of Antwerp in recognition 
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of repeated deeds of bravery whilst serving in the French navy. 
He had been three times in irons on British pontoons as a pris- 
oner of war, and the emperor paid the French debt with an office 
in conquered Belgium. A Flemish maiden of one of Antwerp’s 
suburbs gained the affections of the ancient marine, and Hen- 
drik, the first-fruit of what proved a happy but short union, was 
born December I1, 1812. 

Pompstreet, situated in St. Andrew’s neighborhood, one of 
the most populous and picturesque of the ancient city of Ant- 
werp, where our hero was born, proved a rich field of observa- 
tion to the future delineator of the manners and inner life of the 
Flemish people. Pompstreet was what I call a catholic street, 
possessing in itself all the elements that go to make up these odd, 
irregular thoroughfares of our medizeval cities, ‘which modern 
travellers admire so much because of their quaintness. In Pomp- 
street the neat wooden structure of the modest burgher set off the 
gray stone mansion of the noble Salm-Salms, and the poor tene- 
ment of the laborer added a bit of quiet color to the broken lines 
of the old-fashioned borough. In Pompstreet the tradesman el- 
bowed his rich neighbor, who daily witnessed the poverty of his 
humbler fellow-citizens, knew their names, took an interest in 
their welfare, and learned to practise the precept of Christian 
benevolence without wounding their sensitiveness. To the no. 
bleman poverty was no distressing and unusual sight, as it is in 
these days of magnificent avenues for the rich and of squalid 
alleys for the poor. The latter conceded with thankful accept- 
ance the rich man’s coveted right of unostentatiously alleviat- 
ing their distress, and thus they both carried out the beautiful 
ideal of universal brotherhood which Christ preached and which 
the Catholic Church has ever upheld in society as well as in the 
church. To that familiar intercourse of prince and plebeian we 
owe many of the most touching pages of Zhe Poor Gentleman, a 
powerful drama of family pride struggling with misfortune and 
want, 

5 Day after day little Hendrik untiringly watched from a win- 
dow of the parental house the ever-varying scenes of busy 
Flemish life. For the boy was weak and unable to walk. Fas- 
tened in his little arm-chair, the child-invalid would envy the 
sports of the other boys romping in the street. His heart yearn- 
ed for the sweet companionship of the children of his age, in 
whose games he could not share, and the monotony of his 
young existence was only broken by the loving caresses of his 
mother and the not infrequent visits of gold-spectacled Mr. 
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Tartare, the family doctor. The child’s ailments appealed to the 
sympathies of the kind-hearted old gentleman. He bestowed the 
best of care on his little protégé, determined to leave no means 
untried to prolong his life, and thus give a chance to nature and 
an unimpaired constitution to prove true his assertion, that if 
Hendrik lived to be seven years old he would live to be an old 
man. Little Hendrik appreciated the sympathetic care of Dr, 
Tartare. Like all invalid children whose youthful spirits are 
trammelled by bodily infirmities, he became thoughtful and ob. 
serving. Whoever has read Conscience’s glowing sketch of the 
doctor in Siska van Roosemael need not be told that the mature 
writer graciously paid the debt contracted by the sickly child. 
We are all familiar with the self-denying love of a mother’s heart, 
and are not surprised to learn that suffering Hendrik was his 
mother’s pet. To shorten the weary hours of the long day— 
each day is an epoch in the life of the child—Madame Conscience 
would tell, with a woman’s tender appreciation of child-nature, 
the touching drama of Little Red Ridinghood with a wealth of 
details which made the little sufferer forget his own ailments 
whilst deeply sympathizing with the cruel fate of the wolf's 
gentle victim. The romancer’s power of description and pro- 
found analysis of the mysterious passions of the human heart, as 
exhibited in What a Mother can Suffer and other works, may 
be traced to those instructive hours which the doting mother 
devoted to the amusement and delight of her story-loving 
boy. 

Thanks to the unremitting attentions of the doctor, the criti- 
cal period was safely passed and Hendrik gained the use of his 
limbs when seven years of age. He was not slow in availing 
himself of his long-delayed freedom of action, and he now passed 
the swift-spent days roaming about the quaint streets of St. 
Andrew’s parish, every turn of which revealed something new 
to the eager eyes of the wondering boy. His father rather en- 
couraged this thirst for street information, which filled the mo- 
ther with just alarm. The old gentleman was an uncompromis- 
ing partisan of the unsound doctrines on education which Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s Zmi/e had made so popular in revolutionary 
France. He left Hendrik to his own devices. Nor was Madame 
Conscience’s anxiety about the boy diminished when, the fall of 
Napoleon having deprived her husband of his official position, 
the latter sought in the occupation of shipbreaker and dealer in 
waste paper a means of livelihood. Little Hendrik now spent 
his days in hunting up books from among the heaps of mis- 
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cellaneous discarded literature in his father’s junk-shop, ‘and de- 
youred their contents with feverish assiduity. However, the 
frequent warnings of his mother made a deep impression on the 
child’s precocious mind, intensified when her death left the eight- 
year-old lad without a guide. Two years later Pierre Con- 
science moved about half a mile outside the then city walls with 
the young wife who had replaced the former in his own if not in 
the boy’s affections. Unrestrained in the use of his time, Hen- 
drik now spent all the hours not devoted to reading in running 
about in the fields. In his rambles he frequently met the parish 
priest of a neighboring village, who took an interest in him and 
invited him to his house. The old priest was deeply versed in 
the natural sciences, and whilst preparing the bright lad for his 
first Holy Communion gave him an insight in the mysteries of 
the laws of nature and taught him to admire its beauties. Con- 
science, indeed, grew passionately fond of nature, and, thanks to 
his reverend teacher, acquired that appreciation of the beautiful 
and that scientific knowledge which assert themselves in almost 
every one of his novels. He has embalmed his grateful remem- 
brance of the gray old priest, his benefactor, in his fragrant 
Leaves from the Book of Nature. It is, no doubt, to his intimacy 
with this worthy man that Conscience owed the true religious 
feeling which permeates his works. 

Hendrik was sixteen years of age when the Conscience family 
moved again, this time to the village of Borgerhout. His father 
had now seven children by his second wife, and found it hard 
work to supply them with the necessaries of life. He intimated 
to the youth that it was time he should look out for his own 
support. The old gentleman had surely done very little to 
enable Hendrik to work for his living; but young Conscience 
was as noble-hearted as he was courageous, and he bravely 
looked about him for something to do. The village school- 
master, the worthy Mr. Vercammen, having offered him the 
position of assistant teacher, he eagerly and thankfully accepted 
it. Devoting all the free time which his duties in the class-room 
left him to the study of botany and English, he soon came to be 
known among the educators of the day as a conscientious and 
painstaking teacher. His ability attracted the attention of Mr. 
Delin, a schoolmaster of Antwerp, who secured Hendrik’s ser- 
vices in the larger field of usefulness which his native city af- 
forded, and who, an enthusiastic friend of Willems and a tho- 
rough Fleming, communicated his own love for the mother- 
tongue to the studious youth, 
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Conscience was diligently performing the duties of his modest 
position when the shout for freedom which had startled the 
Nassau dynasty within the palace walls and sent them flying 
across the border reverberated in the hearts of the people in 
every city and hamlet of Belgium. JL’Union fait la Force was the 
battle-cry which the restless burghers of Brussels sang to the 
wild strains of the Muette de Portici. The Flemish Catholics, 
goaded to desperation by the religious proscriptions of William 
of Holland, who had repeatedly turned a deaf ear to the legiti- 
mate complaints respectfully urged by their representatives, took 
up the cry and enthusiastically rallied under the banner of 
liberty. The patriotic heart of Conscience could not resist the 
appeal for “faith and fatherland.” In a few days he overcame 
his father’s opposition and joined the ranks of the volunteers. 
But the youth of seventeen soon found out that the school-room 
was a poor preparation for a soldier’s life with all the privations 
which a hastily-declared and unlooked-for war implied. The 
hardships of the campaign soon exhausted his untrained strength, 
and he found himself sick in the hospital tent of Baelen even 
before he had made a stroke or aimed a shot in the cause of 
freedom. The tender ministrations of a young girl of the village, 
who nursed him to restored vigor and strength, made the im- 
pressive youth almost regret the day he had again to shoulder 
the knapsack and the musket. However, he did his duty man- 
fully, and, having rejoined his regiment, he fought desperately 
at the battle of the Iron Mountain, near Louvain, where his 
comrade was shot dead and he himself was seriously wounded. 
His adventures during the campaign form the narrative of one 
of the best of his books, Te Revolution of 1830. 

As soon as Conscience’s wounds were healed he was sent to 
another regiment doing garrison duty in Dendermonde. Here 
his youthful appearance and refined feelings attracted the un- 
complimentary attention of a rude, ignorant captain, who, bronzed 
in the service, had risen from the ranks without acquiring know- 
ledge or manners befitting his station. The sensitive school- 
master, after having unflinchingly faced shot and shell, now 
meekly bowed under the insulting tongue-lash of ill-mannered 
Captain Turc, who made him undergo all manner of indignities. 
Conscience found a solace, however, in literature; whilst quar- 
‘tered in Dendermonde he published several patriotic songs in 
French which delighted his companions in arms and earned him 
the title of chansonnier du régiment. And when he took a 
scholar’s revenge on the captain, who was cordially detested by 
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all, by writing satirical verses, the soldiers gleefully made the 
echoes of the old barracks resound with the welcome poetical 
effusions embodying their grievances set to mirth-provoking 
music. There is no telling what punishment the brutal captain 
might have visited upon the suffering youth had not a longed- 
for furlough freed Conscience from the petty tyranny. 

Whilst spending his vacation in Antwerp he made the ac- 
quaintance’ of another poet-soldier, the witty Theodore van 
Ryswyck. By a not unusual yet strange law of contrast a last- 
ing friendship sprang up between this frolicksome, independent 
wag, who found a wild delight in playing practical jokes on his 
fellows, and the tender-hearted, thoughtful Conscience, whose 
retiring disposition was a perfect antithesis of Van Ryswyck’s. 
Mutual sympathy, on the other hand, drew Conscience to an- 
other most strenuous advocate of the Flemish movement, the 
talented John de Laet. This author soon discovered his young 
friend’s endowments of mind, and encouraged him to devote 
them to efforts in the mother-tongue, although he himself was 
still giving vent to his soul-stirring writings in unadulterated 
French. Mustered out in 1836, Conscience retraced his steps to 
the fatherly mansion, which harbored a growth of progeny, but 
no corresponding increase of worldly goods. The young man’s 
exertions to find remunerative employment were but ill-repaid. 
The revolution had caused hundreds of students to abandon 
college, and six years of a soldier’s life had unfitted them for the 
liberal professions, which none could enter without a high degree 
of literary proficiency. As a result commercial pursuits were 
overcrowded. Conscience tried the tramping life of a civil 
engineer, but soon came to the rueful conclusion that he had not 
the required mathematical training or taste. In sheer despera- 
tion he was on the point of keeping the wolf of hunger from the 
door by manual labor when a kind Providence threw his literary 
friends, Van Ryswyck and De Laet, in his way. This happy 
meeting proved the turning-point in his career. Together they 
distussed the situation of the Flemish element in the new-formed 
nation. They deplored the action of the government, which dis- 
criminated against the Flemish tongue by shutting it out of its 
administrative bureaus; they protested against the party spirit 
which treated a native idiom as a foreign language, whilst thou- 
sands of Flemings could not even understand the official French ; 
and from the banks of the Schelde emerged in his literary cradle 
the Moses of a persecuted people, who was to emancipate them 
and lead them to victory—Conscience. 
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The outlook was anything but encouraging for the Flemish 
movement after the successful revolution which culminated in 
the independence of the Belgian provinces. Years of French 
domination had thrown the native tongue into discredit and had 
made the knowledge of French a necessity for all those who as. 
pired to an office or a prominent position in public affairs. Nor 
had the advent of the Orange dynasty to the government of the 
Netherlands bettered the condition of the Flemings. Far from 
putting an end to their grievances, the Nassaus, deeming their 
language an unwarrantable idiom of the Dutch, treated it as a 
rebellious expression of their Catholic faith, and did all in their 
power to stifle its local genius under the stately periods of the 
less pliant Dutch. After 1830, under the new régime, the promi- 
nent men of the Belgian nation, in their hatred for the northern 
language of the oppressor, sought to thrust the Flemish entirely 
aside. The fact that some of the most prominent defenders of 
the Flemish tongue, like Van Ryswyck, were publicly known to 
be Orangeists gave a color of right to the attempted proscription. 
Both Catholic and Liberal parties affected to ignore the language — 
of the Flemings. Yet the Flemings had stood the brunt of the 
battles for independence. But now that liberty was secured, like 
the daughters of the priest of Madian who had filled the troughs 
with water, they were driven away and prevented from water- 
ing Raguel’s flocks. A few of their leaders, notably Willems, 
loudly asserted their rights and found some encouragement 
among the middle classes of the cities where they resided. But 
the government made them pay dearly for the plaudits of the 
people. The whole weight of administrative influence was thrown 
against them, and old Willems was removed from a prominent 
position which he had filled with honor for years in the city of 
Antwerp toa petty office in the obscure town of Eecloo. He 
threw it up in disgust, and, encouraged by his friends, he went 
to Ghent and founded the Belgian Museum. But that learned 
periodical, which deserved the plaudits of Germany's most able 
writers, which Jacob Grimm admired as the best literary maga- 
zine of the day, had to suspend publication for lack of apprecia- 
tive subscribers. 

However, some of Willems former pupils in Antwerp re- 
mained true to his teachings and kept alive the only remnant of 
the once famous literary guilds worthy of the name—“ The Olive- 
Branch.” Priests and judges, lawyers and doctors, teachers and 
letter-loving merchants, all enthusiastic admirers of the then 
popular writers, such as Van der Palm, Bilderdyk, and Tollens, 
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made up its membership. Theodore van Ryswyck and John de 
Laet had just joined the club when Conscience fell in with them. 
Both were anxious to add to the strength of its youthful ele- 
ment. De Laet, a thorough nationalist, was convinced that new 
Flemish blood was wanted to keep up the standard of excellence 
of the famous guild and to counteract its Dutch literary tenden- 
cies. Both urged him to apply for admission to “The Olive- 
Branch.” An applicant for membership had to write a Flemish 
essay to be submitted for approval to the guild. Following the 
tastes of the day with all the more willingness and ease from 
the fact that French was his father’s tongue, Conscience had up 
to that time confined his efforts to French. But now the im- 
portunities of his friends overcame his misgivings and he set 
about looking fora theme. Rummaging among his father’s old 
books, he finds an antiquated history of the Netherlands by 
Guicciardini, reads therein a graphic description of the ravages 
caused by the iconoclasts and of the devastation of the cathedral 
of Antwerp in the sixteenth century, and Conscience has found 
his subject. Not daring to attempt composition in Flemish, he 
intended to write in French, trusting to a laborious translation 
for success in his undertaking. For a whole day he painfully 
struggles to set down his thoughts in French, but in vain; his 
head was too filled with the exciting scenes of Flemish history. 
Finally he seizes his pen, and the hidden spring which was to 
flow for fifty years in clear and sparkling streams of living 
Flemish prose bubbles forth. He writes with feverish haste and 
anxiety until midnight, and before the timid youth seeks his 
humble cot for a few hours’ rest the first eighteen pages of his 
maiden book have been written. He resumes his now pleasing 
task the next day. For almost two weeks he scarcely stops to 
take his scanty meals. When his story is pretty well under way 
he runs to John de Laet, who applauds. Within a month Zhe 
Year of Wonders was completed. 

In St. James’ parish, and not far from the Academy of Fine 
Arts, there exists, unaltered to this day, an ancient Flemish inn 
styled “ The Little Black Horse,” a picture of said animal adorn- 
ing its old-fashioned signboard. Here the young artists, painters, 
and sculptors gathered fifty years ago, and spent the time from 
eight to eleven P.M. in discussing art news, the master’s tech- 
nique and the recent methods of the craft. They aimed at creat- 
ing a distinctive Flemish art which should revive the historic 
glories of Flanders. The ambitious youths were led to the now 
acknowledged realization of their art-dreams under such able 
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colorists as Wappers, Leys, and others. Conscience and his two 
literary friends were always welcome guests to the merry circle, 
and there is no doubt that his companionship with the artists of 
the Antwerp school had the most salutary influence on his mind, 
adding color to his thought and refinement to his mode of ex. 
pressing it. To the habitués of “ The Little Black Horse” Con- 
science first read his manuscript. He possessed to an unusual 
degree the charming and rare gift of a powerful and dramatic 
reader; the modulations of his clear, resonant voice swayed the 
feelings of his hearers at his will. His sympathetic audience in- 
creased night after night, and when the story of Zhe Year of 
Wonders was told his enthusiastic friends unanimously agreed 
that it should be published. But the young author was un. 
known and he had no money! With the reckless generosity 
characteristic of impecunious artists, they all agreed to pledge 
their purse to make good any losses the publisher might suffer. 
The next day John de Laet, then editor of the Journal d’An- 
vers, wrote a flaming article in praise of the new Flemish won- 
der, and the population of Antwerp was on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation: Who was Conscience? An old friend of Pierre 
Conscience, the author’s father, took it upon himself to enlighten 
Pierre as to the doings of his son. The old gentleman got into 
a French rage. He swore a soldier’s oath that Henri should.stop 
writing in the despicable Flemish tongue and should tear up his 
manuscript, or never again set foot across the threshold of the 
paternal mansion. Young Conscience had little reason to re- 
member with any fondness the family circle or to fear being 
taxed with ingratitude. Yet his sensitive soul suffered very 
much from this unreasonable opposition, for he truly loved his 
aged parent. But the struggle was short ; faith in his future and 
love of country gained the day. With a heavy heart he packed 
up his scanty wardrobe and sallied forth into the streets of 
Borgerhout, not knowing where he would repose his weary 
head that night. God watched over him. The unusual sight 
of Hendrik Conscience walking along the Antwerp highway, 
traveller’s fashion, with a bundle on his back, attracted the at- 
tention of his friend Charles van Geert, a clever and successful 
landscape gardener. As soon as the latter had ascertained his 
situation he caught him by the arm and hurried him to Mrs. 
Van Geert’s house. Van Geert’s mother readily. agreed to her 
son’s wishes, and, with a delicate hint not to mind the bill, 
directed Conscience to take lodgings at “ The King of Spain,” a 
respectable Borgerhout inn. Much to the disgust of the elder 
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Conscience, Zhe Year of Wonders was printed; and much to the 
relief of the son, and to the delight of his generous but poor 
friends, it sold rapidly and was read. A few days after the ap- 
pearance of the book Wappers sent for the young author and 
handed him a formidable-looking envelope with big red seals ; 
it contained a letter from a government official announcing to 
the timid writer, who as yet shrank from his newly-acquired 
fame, that Leopold I. summoned him to Brussels. The king re- 
ceived him kindly, and at the end of an hour’s audience, during 
which he encouraged Conscience to continue his literary labors, 
dismissed him with a handsome donation from the royal casket. 
Leopold was a far-seeing politician: to make Flemings love their 
mother-tongue and to foster its literary renown meant death to 
French sympathies and unassailable autonomy to the struggling 
little kingdom of Belgium. 

The Year of Wonders was far from being a finished work. A 
feeble style, imperfect unity, and weak delineation of character 
were its least faults in Catholic eyes. Conscience had broached 
some dangerous ideas which his religious convictions soon led 
him to deplore. He revised and corrected subsequent editions 
of the book, and wished henceforth to write nothing in the least 
offensive to the Catholic faith. Flushed with his early success, 
which, notwithstanding the mentioned defects of the work, was 
fully merited by masterly descriptions of events, Conscience 
soon produced his second work, a collection of prose and verse 
called Phantasy. Our youthful author had the good sense to 
realize that it had only an unwarranted success, which was due 
to friendly good-will only. Nothing daunted, he resolved to 
turn to Belgium’s historic heroes for a subject worthy his im- 
proving pen and ripening powers. The glorious deeds of 
Breidel and De Coninck, which for a time checked French inter- 
ference in Flanders, were selected for his patriotic theme. The 
result was the world-renowned Lion of Flanders, considered by 
most of Conscience’s numerous admirers his masterpiece ; it is a 
literary gem which would grace the greatest author’s jewelled 
crown. Published in 1838, it was soon heralded throughout the 
land as the triumph of the Flemish cause. Its fast-appearing 
editions gave an unwonted impetus to the Catholic Flemish move- 
ment, which, at first laughed out of court, has been steadily gaining 
ground ever since, and has forced honorable recognition even from 
its enemies. Bowing tothe verdict of the country, the provincial 
government rewarded Conscience with a modest office, which 
he soon resigned to go and live with his friend John de Laet. 
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We arrive at the eventful year 1839. The European powers 
had decided to rob independent Belgium of part of its freed ter. 
ritory, Russia insisting on Eastern Limburg, and Luxemburg 
being restored to King William of Holland. The “ Treaty of the 
Twenty-four Articles,” consummating the injustice, raised a perfect 
storm of indignation, none the less outspoken because impotent, 
in Belgium and in the two dismembered provinces. The artis. 
tic club of “ The Little Black Horse” was not the least vehement 
in its denunciation of Machiavelian politics. In February, 1839,a 
meeting was called—the forerunner of the now famous Antwerp 
Meeting—and Conscience denounced the treaty in impassioned 
tones. He was an eloquent speaker at all times, but on this occa. 
sion he surpassed himself and was applauded to the echo. The 
results of the meeting were lamentable: threats of death to the 
Orangeists were made and acts of violence took place, notably 
against the residence of Mayor Legrelle, who had counselled 
moderation. The next day all the blame of the disorders was 
laid at the door of Conscience, who had not said a word to incite 
the riots caused by an irresponsible populace. Deeply resenting 
the injustice of the imputation, which found credence even among 
his friends, he resolved to retire from public life. Hearing that 
Charles van Geert advertised for a gardener, he applied for the 
vacant place, to the surprise and mortification of his friend. 
However, convinced that his sojourn in the country would help 
the embittered man to forget the deplorable occurrence, Van 
Geert gave him the superintendence of his Borgerhout gardens. 
Conscience was not incompetent to fill the position; the lessons 
of botany given him in boyhood by the old priest had not been 
forgotten; but what he wanted was hard work. For eight 
months he indulged with wild energy from morning till night in 
manual labor, laying out flower-beds, weeding borders, grading 
walks. The high-strung youth was determined to smother the 
latent fire which consumed his soul, and to pluck out of his heart 
the noble ambition of benefiting his countrymen. Happily, he 
struggled in vain. When a committee of his friends called upon 
him with the request to deliver a funeral oration at the burial of 
Van Bree, the director of the academy, whose death he sincerely 
deplored, Conscience could not resist their entreaties, and he was 
triumphantly brought back to Antwerp by his jubilant ad- 
mirers. The eloquent author did more than justice to their high 
expectations of his ability. With such eloquent diction did he 
clothe his noble thoughts that Mayor Legrelle himself, who up 
to that day had been unable to hide his resentment, walked up to 
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the young orator and publicly complimented him on his talent- 
ed effort. The discourse is printed in Conscience’s volume of 
Speeches. His friend Wappers succeeded Van Bree in the direc- 
tion of the Academy of Fine Arts, and procured him the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the board of directors—a position which he 
held for many years. Henceforth above the reach of want, Con- 
science in 1842 married Miss Mary Pynen, a native of Antwerp, 
who, although she had received the best education, never, says 
Mrs. Ida von Duringsfeld, knew a word of French. 

From 1839 dates the epoch of Conscience’s greatest literary 
activity. He published in rapid succession How to become a 
Painter ; What a Mother can Suffer, a tragical gem; Szska van 
Roosemael ; History of Belgium; Count Hugo van Craenhove ; Even. 
ing Hours ; Leaves from the Book of Nature ; Lambrecht Hensmans ; 
Jacob van Artevelde. All these works were read with increasing 
avidity by the people, and caused doughty champions of the 
Flemish language to come forward and enrich its literature with 
the fruits of their busy pen. We mention August Snieders, Van 
de Kerckhove, Sleeckx, Jan van Rotterdam, Zettermans, and 
Henderickx, nearly all worthy disciples of so illustrious a leader. 
Nor was old Father Willems forgotten in his voluntary exile at 
Ghent. To make him share in the tardy but popular triumph of 
his hopes and aspirations, such distinguished writers as Lede- 
ganck, Blommaert, and Rens gathered round him—as vernal and 
glorious a crown as ever pressed the white locks and careworn 
temples of so old and tenacious a gladiator. For years alone he 
had struggled with the angel of his fatherland, and he had retired 
from the arena lamed but not conquered. 


The growing party of Flemings who insisted on the use of 
the Flemish language in the courts and legislative halls, being 
looked upon as too radical for a country of mixed languages like 
Belgium, had been styled F/amingants. Down to 1847 they were 
still the Helots of political life. But so bright a galaxy of youth- 
dul speakers and writers as those referred to above could not be 
expected to submit much longer to political ostracism, as they 
could not but see that the public encouraged their efforts. The 
Flamingants began to grow restless under the anomalous régime 
of a government which they accused of discussing their interests 
and sending forth its edicts thereon in a foreign tongue, without 
giving them an opportunity to have a representative of their own 
give his advice. 

Two parties then, as now, strove for the mastery at the polls; 
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the Conservatives and the Liberals.) Many Catholics still be. 
longed to the latter; in fact, the bulk of the party persisted in 
claiming that they were thoroughly in sympathy with the 
church. The rude awakening from their delusion a few years 
later proved how dangerous it is to trifle with the warnings of 
ecclesiastical authority and to disobey its rules of action. How. 
ever, this much is true: that in those early days the Liberal party 
was far from being what it has since become—the sink in which 
all that attacks religion or seeks to cover the church with its 
vituperous slime has gradually settled down, until the more 
modern distinction of Catholic Conservatives and Gueux Libe. 
ratres has become a descriptive shibboleth of the character of the 
members of each political creed. Preparatory to the elections of 
1847 the Flemish Antwerp Meeting called on the leaders of the 
Liberal party, then in the majority, and demanded the right to 
name on their ticket one distinctively Flamingant representative 
among the sixteen candidates for the city council. They pre- 
sented a man well known for his liberal views. But they were 
treated with supreme contempt ; in fact, the Liberal leaders told 
the Meeting, “ From the very woof-thread unto the shoe latchet, 
I will not take of any things that are thine, lest thou say: I have 
enriched thee.” About the same time John de Laet and Vlees- 
chouwer applied for the position of professor of history in the 
Antwerp Athenzum. Their application was not even noticed, 
because, said their friends, they belonged to the Flamingant party. 

These studied slights embittered the Flamingants, and in a 
spirit of revenge they started a satirical weekly, De Roskam (The 
Currycomb), edited by John de Laet and managed by Vlees- 
chouwer, later editor of the bright and well-known Reinaert de 
Vos, a paper of the same saucy class of political literature. As 
might be expected under the circumstances of its birth, the Curry- 
comb was harsh and indulged freely in insulting personalities. 
Conscience regularly contributed to the paper; but, true to his 
generous instincts and refined feelings, being no politician, he 
never indulged in captious invective. The Currycomb was as 
ephemeral in its existence as the overwrought bad feelings which 
had engendered it, and it disappeared in 1848. In 1849 the 
Flamingants cast their fortunes with the Catholic Conservatives, 
who accepted Conscience as their representative candidate. 
Conscience had become so popular that, notwithstanding the 
utter defeat of the Catholic party, he ran far ahead of his ticket 
and came within a few votes of being elected. This was a great 
moral victory. It had been won in the face of the most out- 
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rageous warfare, such a one as only the enemies of the Catholic 
name canstoop to. Indeed, their personal abuse wounded Con- 
science’s finer sensibilities so much that he left the city in dis- 
gust and retired with his family to the Kempen, where he had 
formerly tramped to war with knapsack and musket. Fear of 
cholera contagion, which had already attacked one of his children, 
made his wife urge this step with all the more success. 

In the Kempen Conscience enjoyed for a time the beauties 
of nature and the quiet of rural life. The recollections of his 
youth became more vivid, and he here picked up the subject of 
two of his works, The Recruit and Baes Gansendonck. But he was 
not allowed to remain long away from the scene of his former 
triumphs; deputation after deputation waited on him and im- 
plored him to return to Antwerp. They assured him that the 
whole population condemned and deplored the villanous war of 
abuse so unjustly waged against him. Conscience, too religious 
to harbor revenge and too genial to condemn himself to a per- 
petual exile from the city of his birth, gave in and returned amid 
the thankful plaudits of the people. He signalized his return to 
Antwerp by co-operating most effectively in the establishment of 
the first great Flemish popular league, Voor Tael en Kunst (“ for 
Language and Art’’). When asked what its programme should 
be he wrote the following noble motto: “ Zhou shalt love thy 
fatherland, its language, and its fame!” Within a very few 
years the league counted more than a thousand members; the 
eloquent lectures of Conscience and the spirited verses of other 
gifted writers made its soirées the most brilliant and sought-for 
gatherings of the winter season in the commercial metropolis of 
Belgium. Nor did Conscience rest at social success: in the club 
were formed and prepared for public life men eminent in poli- 
tics, like Coomans and Jacobs, who to this day fight the noble 
battles of law and order, morality and Catholic rights—men emi- 
nent in literature and art, who have made the traditions of Flem- 
ish ascendency in these branches a living reality, the influence of 
which is felt to-day all over the European Continent. 

Deriving by this time a sufficient income from his publishers 
not to depend any longer on the good-will of others, Conscience 
resigned his position of secretary to the Antwerp academy 
when his friend, the painter Wappers, stepped out as director in 
1851. During the following years he published Alind Rosa, 
Wooden Clara, Rikketikketak, The Poor Gentleman, The Usurer, The 
Grandmother, The War of the Peasants, Hlodwig and Clothildis, The 
Plague of the Village, The Happiness of being Rich, Mother Job, Jubilee 
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Feasts,and The Money Devil. In the meantime the Catholic party 
followed up its hard-earned successes—which, alas! it lacked the 
courage to guard and make stable when in power—and had in 
1855 honored itself and the Flemish cause by raising Mr. Peter 
de Decker to the secretaryship of the interior. Trouble was 
brewing in the land which it took all the patriotism of the Ca. 
tholics successfully to avert. The Liberal party was finally 
showing its hand, now that it had lost its grip on public affairs, 
Its leaders, coming out in their true free-mason colors, headed a 
campaign of vituperation against their political rivals and against 
priests, convents, and churches, of which American Know-no. 
things seem to have caught the fanatical spirit about the same 
time. Besides, the victories of the French arms in the Crimea 
had made the nephew of Napoleon I: as ambitious as his imperial 
uncle. He coveted the tempting Belgian morsel, and his emis- 
saries were preparing the way for this political boa-constrictor to 
swallow it by covering it with the saliva of discontent. They 
craftily excited the people to complaints of the existing order of 
things and against the party in power—complaints which the 
Liberals, for purposes of their own, diligently tried to fan into a 
flame of rebellion. They descanted on the advantages to com. 
merce to be derived from a closer connection with the glorious 
empire, and made far more headway than some Liberal indivi- 
duals, very patriotic to-day, would care to acknowledge. Secre- 
tary De Decker gave proof of far-sighted political wisdom when 
he chose Conscience to counteract the imperial machinations, 
and to preserve in West Flanders the love for Belgian indepen- 
dence, by appointing him commissary of the district with head- 
quarters at Courtrai, scarcely six miles from the French frontier. 
Conscience fulfilled his mission with enthusiasm and success. 
The fire of genuine love of country was burning bright in his 
heart, and he who had the pleasure of listening to many of the 
speeches which the exigencies of his office gave the commissary 
the opportunity of making to the people does not wonder that 
West Flanders is to this day the province of Belgium most de- 
voted to national independence. During his official career in 
Courtrai Conscience, who was always a hard and steady worker, 
employed his leisure hours to advantage and wrote successively 
Simon Turcht, The Evil of the Times, The Young Doctor, The Iron 
Coffin, Bella Stock, A Mother's Love, and Bavo and Lieveken. 

It was during his ten years’ residence in Courtrai that we 
learned to know Conscience, then in the manhood of his forty- 
seven years. Scarcely above middle height, he was strong, 
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broad-shouldered, and well built. His head, covered with long 
black hair combed back with some care, was inclined to the 
right side. This caused a stoop of the shoulders, which, together 
with a very slight halt of gait, a few enthusiasts went so far as 
to imitate. We admired his pensive brow; the slow but pene- 
trating glance of his dark, lustrous eyes ; his reserved manners, 
at times abrupt owing to a natural nervousness, yet free from all 
pedantry. When he appeared in public, arrayed in his gold-em- 
broidered dress of office, a double row of ribbons and crosses 
with which the potentates of Europe had delighted to honor 
him glistening on his patriotic breast, to us college boys Con- 
science was a demi-god! We were proud of the city of our 
birth, the ancient Cortoriacum of the Romans, the stronghold of 
the middle ages, the modern commercial metropolis of West 
Flanders. But who had sung the bloody battle of the Golden 
Spurs, fought under its walls in 1302—the most glorious victory 
ever won by Flemish arms, that laid low the boasted power of 
Philip le Bel of France? Who had added new glories to the 
laurels of Breidel and De Coninck, the sturdy burghers under 
whose leadership the communes had upheld their rights against 
the haughty Gaul’s hated power, whose triumphs had made Van 
Artevelde’s sway possible in imperial Ghent? Who but our 
hero, Conscience, the author of the Lion of Flanders? Who but 
the illustrious writer whose works we devoured and the halo of 
whose literary talents shed an unwonted lustre on the bright 
escutcheon of our loved Courtrai? Baldwin of Flanders had 
marched from our turreted castle to rescue the Holy Land from 
the power of the Turk and to wear a royal crown in Jerusalem. 
But Conscience was fighting the battles of patriotism and reli- 
gion at home. His fame had conquered lands in a manner and 
by means which we students valued above swords and cata- 
pults. All the peoples of the earth were entwining around his 
brow a crown which neither weapons nor insurrections could 
wrest from his venerated head. With what enthusiastic yells of 
delight and admiration we saluted his appearance on the plat- 
form on commencement day! How proud and maply we felt 
when he pinned a medal on our breast and pressed the premium 
in our hands with words of encouragement that made us cry for 
joy! How we applauded to the echo his burning periods of un- 
defiled Flemish as he spurred us on in a well-polished oration to 
be true to our language, our God, and our fatherland ! 


The office of curator of the Wiertz Museum in Brussels hav- 
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ing become vacant in 1867, Conscience was promoted to that 
honorable position by Secretary Van den Peereboom. He ac. 
cepted the place as a recognition of his labors by the govern. 
ment, and moved to the capital with his family in 1868. The 
following year was one of sore trials to the now aging father, 
His two sons were attacked with a most virulent type of typhus 
which proved very contagious in 1869. At the first symptoms 
of danger Conscience hurried the boys away to Courtrai; but 
too late: both died. The oldest, Ildephonse—//de we used to 
call him at college—was a genius in his way. Of a restless dis. 
position, he possessed the unhappy faculty of keeping his pro- 
fessors on the jump and his companions in hot water. He had 
quite a mechanical and scientific turn of mind, and had dug an 
underground cave in his father’s garden, where he ensconced 
himself, studying chemistry, fooling with powder, and producing 
pyrotechnic pieces which a professional would have envied. On 
play-days he would give his intimate friends séances which 
filled us with amazement, one of his most successful displays 
being a miniature volcano which threw up little pebbles and 
scoriz, and the lava of which flowed down the sides of the little 
mound of sand in the most approved Vesuvius fashion, Every 
now and then, to the dismay of the servants, who could not 
account for the disappearance to the thrifty housewife, his 
mother, Ilde would abstract pieces of furniture with which to 
adorn his subterranean den. He would likely have kept his 
doings much longer from the gaze of the uninitiated, had nota 
gunpowder explosion which burned his hair and singed his eye- 
brows and lashes brought down the vault on his cracked head. 
In athletic performances he was a marvel of agility, and we have 
seen him on the ice leap on skates across five chairs in a row 
with a recklessness without parallel outside a circus. His too 
tender-hearted father could not find fault with his pranks, but he 
felt much grieved when wild Ilde ran away from home and sailed 
to America. The boy roamed over the Western prairies for 
more than a year, hunting and fishing, now the guest of a friend- 
ly tribe, again the welcome visitor to the cabin of the border 
pioneer. It was rumored, when he landed in Belgium on his 
return, that his father was to make his adventures the subject 
of one of his works, but death buried Ilde’s adventures with his 
father’s love for the wayward boy. 

Since 1868 Conscience published 7he Minute-Men of Flanders, 
A Good Heart, Edward ’t Serclaes, Felix Roobeck's Uncle, Felix Roo- 
beck's Treasure, Money and Nobility, etc. The fiftieth anniversary 
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of the day when he first stirred up love of country in the hearts 
of his companions in arms with jubilant verse and joyous song 
found him still writing with unweakening power for the gratifi- 
cation and instruction of his countrymen. The government 
commemorated the day by creating him a Grand Commander of 
the Order of Leopold, and the people celebrated the golden 
jubilee of the Flemish bard with national festivities not unlike the 
crowning of Petrarch at the Roman Capitol. For half a century 
Conscience had unremittingly and manfully fought for the rights 
of his Flemish fellow-citizens; for half a century he had worked 
with untiring energy to revive in their breasts the love of their 
mother-tongue ; for half a century he had written to enlight- 
en their minds, ennoble their hearts, purify their morals, and 
strengthen their Catholic faith. His efforts have been crowned 
with success: infidel and immoral books are unknown in the 
Flemish tongue; Flanders is thoroughly imbued with a spirit of 
patriotism and love of country, all the more healthy and lasting 
because subordinate to a faith as unshaken in its practice as the 
divine laws which inspire and enforce it. To-day the Flemings 
are a power in the legislative halls of the Belgian nation, and the. 
time is not distant when they will victoriously sweep away from 
the capital the cursed brood of free-thinking vultures who are 
eating away the substance of the people, and are making the 
Belgian name a reproach to Catholic nations and a stench in the 
nostrils of honest governments. All honor to Conscience, who 
revealed to them their strength and tested it triumphantly in the 
public arena! All honor to the man who, after the death-dealing 
torrent of rotten French novels had swept over the Continent, 
leaving moral and physical wreck in its slimy path, taught the 
world in a till then despised and unknown tongue, soon translated 
into all languages for the benefit of the nations, that a novel is 
not necessarily the grave of morality, nor a novel-writer inevita- 
bly a poisoner of souls! A nation’s gratitude was fittingly dis- 
played in Belgium’s capital on the 25th of September, 1881, when 
the laurel wreath encircled a brow beneath which not a thought 
was ever conceived that could make a maiden blush. On the 
14th of September, 1883, the pure, patriotic Conscience, the Ca- 
tholic romancer, went down to his grave with the gratifying 
knowledge that his work has not only produced fruits, but has 
been gratefully appreciated by his countrymen. 
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IT was a sultry summer day under the emigrant-sheds at 
Kingston, and Jael stood wiping the perspiration from her 
homely face and gazing sadly on the blue, shining waters of On. 
tario and the green islands beyond the harbor. It does not 
matter what her surname was; in fact, Jael was ugly enough 
without the terrible combination of syllables which her English 
home had presented to her through her cobbler father. She had 
concluded, in leaving England, to leave also to it the one thing 
which had been its only free gift to her since she was born, and 
she did it with that feeling of indifference and scorn peculiar to the 
unthinking poor, certain that better names could be found in free 
America, where good things were so plentiful. The crowd of 
people with whom she had been associated in a long voyage 
knew her only as Jael, the tallest, homeliest, and most feared 
woman in the ship, silent always and indifferent to the trifling 
cares of daily life, towering in physical height, in experience, and 
in strength of character over all the women they had ever 
known. She had shown them on one or two occasions that her 
voice was the one sweet thing in her natural make-up, and on 
other occasions that if she was habitually silent it was not for 
want of ideas or language. Indeed, after the first avalanche of 
abuse which she had hurled at an offender people were fearful of 
disturbing her voice in any manner, lest the thrush’s notes might 
turn suddenly into the shrill cries of the virago. She kept as 
much aloof from her companions as if she travelled in the first 
cabin. They liked her none the less, it was true, for Jael was not 
averse to assisting mothers in the care of numerous little ones, 
provided that no fuss was made over the service and no thanks 
attempted; and it was wonderful how her singing soothed the 
children and her sharp epithets quieted the noisy. She was fond 
of the children. It was part of her daily routine to sit on the 
deck, and, with her large, hard eyes turned towards England, to 
scream out ballads and revival hymns in true Nonconformist 
style, while sailors and passengers stood at respectful distances 
and laughed and applauded among themselves. The little ones 
sat around her, rapt and enthusiastic, and their eager clamor 
would keep her singing for an hour at a time. She grew to bea 
«character aboard as circumstances developed her good and bad 
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acquirements. When a storm came up, and it looked at one mo- 
ment as if the ship was to go down, and men and women crept 
together trembling and weeping, Jael stood up in their midst and 
poured out an extemporaneous prayer of such passionate strength 
and profuseness, filled with the oddest and most striking Scrip- 
tural allusions, that a great confidence suddenly filled their ter- 
rified souls, and in the loud, excited hymn which she began after 
the prayer many voices joined and swelled it to proportions 
which nearly drowned the wild whistle of the wind. People 
came to look on her after a while as a sort of Hebrew prophetess. 
She was entered on the ship’s books as Jael, aged nineteen; but 
her tall, gaunt form, the absence of bloom or freshness on her 
thin face, the long, coarse features, and the sad, stern, experienced 
eyes made her appear a woman of thirty. Speculation was rife 
concerning her, but it remained speculation until the end of the 
voyage. Jael tolerated no inquiries into her past history, and 
when they had reached Quebec all evidence of her well-known 
traits disappeared on a sudden. She sang, prayed, scolded no 
more, preserving a rigid coldness and reserve of manner up to 
the moment when she stands looking sadly out on the waters of 
the great inland sea. Her travelling friends are more distant 
than ever, repelled by her surly silence, nor does she wish them 
one point nearer. 

Poor Jael! Alone in the’ strange land, without a friend to 
aid her in her need, appalled by the thousands of miles which lie 
between her and her native soil, she feels at this moment that it 
might have been better had she remained with the drunken 
father and continued to lead the old life until the bitter end. 
Death would not be much harder amid the squalor of England 
than in the loneliness of America, and in either case there 
yawned the pauper’s grave. She had been the daughter of a 
preaching cobbler, who left his bench and last to hammer Bethel 
pulpits and clothe the spiritual feet of men with the leather of 
Scripture, and as her father’s clerk for eight years she had 
segved him faithfully and so far as to take up the office herself 
when too much beer had prostrated him. There was a touch 
of poetry in her heart. She loved the hymns, the Bible stories, 
the long prayers of the preachers with their stormy imagery, and 
the majestic psalms. She had even composed a psalm and a few 
hymns, and her father could not surpass her fervent prayers. 
But the filth and uncertainty and meanness of her life tired her 
at last. Her father made her heavy life heavier by his abuse and 
his senseless beatings of a too faithful child, and one night she 
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had left him in the streets of Liverpool and set out in a vague 
yet hopeful way to see what a new world had to offer her. 

And here were all its offerings around and before her—the 
quaint, lively city with its red-coated soldiers, the emigrant-sheds, 
the great lake, and the awful loneliness. Oh! better indeed to 
have remained with the drunken father and have the life beaten 
out of her at least by the hands of her own and not by those of 
the stranger. The day was long and hung so heavily on every 
one that a few enterprising spirits among the immigrants arrang. 
ed an entertainment, and invited Jael to display any of her ac. 
complishments for the amusement of the crowd. It was an act 
of hardihood, but she was ina mood and consented. When it 
came to her turn, and every ear waited in delight for the first 
notes of that sweet voice, she disappointed them by reciting in 
her broad dialect, yet with a tenderness inconceivable in so 
coarse-looking a woman, the poem of “ Bingen on the Rhine.” 
What feeling it was that stirred her to it Jael never knew, for 
she was not given to analysis of her own motives; but the loneli- 
ness and despair of the soldier dying far from the land of his 
love suited her mood at that moment, and drew tears from the 
sympathetic immigrants as they thought of the homes they 
would never see again. She moved off when her part was over, 
and, sitting at one side, shed the first tears that had fallen from 
her eyes since she left England. 

Luke Bolger, standing in the background with an official of 
the place, studied her curiously. 

“She is only nineteen,” said the official, “and about the style 
of a girl you would want.” 

“ Jes’ about,” said Luke, whose face was not more favored 
with beauty than Jael’s, and had besides a bargaining expression 
and a hard leatheriness which was altogether absent from the 
girl’s stolid countenance. He stood watching her silently still, 
until the official thought fit to arouse him. 

“I have an idea,” said Luke then, and his face wreathed itself 
with a smile of golden meaning. He was going to drive a bar- 
gain, and it might require close shaving. “What's the use of 
hiring a girl and paying her a dollar a week for a hull summer, 
when by marrying her you wouldn’t have to pay nawthin’ at all? 
See?” 

“T see,” said the official, “and I wish you luck! There's the 
girl for you, if you’re not afraid to take a strange critter in 
hand.” 

“Trust me to manage the female critter,” said Luke, as he 
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snapped his old whip suggestively ; “ an’ if you'll get me a knock- 
down I’ll manage the rest.” 

“Come along,” said the official, “and take everything as it 
goes, for by all accounts she’s a queer one.” 

He led Luke to where Jael sat with moistened eyes. 

“Jael,” said he, “this is Luke Bolger, who wants to speak 
with you. You can believe whatever he tells you about himself. . 
It's a pretty safe thing, because he never says more of himself 
than he can help.” 

Luke laughed, but checked himself when he saw from Jael’s 
manner that she resented his familiarity. She was studying him 
in her usual frank way, her great eyes reading his hard face, his 
stout limbs, serviceable clothes, and general well-to-do air. He 
stood coolly while she inspected him. . 

“T hope you like the boy,” he said with grave humor, “ be- 
cause I must say I like the girl. I want a wife, a good working- 
woman who’s fond of a home and able to keep one. I have a 
farm big enough to support a dozen or more, no debts, no chil- 
dren, and my first wife is dead three months. Do you want to 
take her place?” 

There was a dead silence in the shed. The official stood back 
laughing, the men whispered smiling comments, and the women 
held their breaths in expectation of Jael’s torrent of abuse for the 
bold stranger ; for Luke shouted his proposal into every ear, and 
stood with his chin up, his legs apart, and his trade eye ready to 
close tight on the bargain if Jael consented. She was certainly a 
strange woman. Without taking a moment’s thought she an- 
swered in her solemn way that she would be his wife, and when 
he took her in his arms, and kissed her amid cheers and laughter, 
she blushed faintly and then began to prepare for her depar- 
ture. 

The marriage was there and then celebrated in the hasty 
business fashion which is characteristic of the time and was 
peculiar to Luke Bolger. The women of the sheds stood at her 
side, and the men supported the groom, while the justice bound 
them together jocularly until such time as the stringent laws of 
the country would permit them to obtain an Indiana separation. 
Jael had a name at last. Before she could get away from the 
sheds she was Mrs. Bolgered to her heart’s content, and some of 
the women, venturing on Luke’s boldness, kissed her good-by 
with many tears and good wishes. Jael was seized with an old- 
time inspiration at this evidence of affection, and threw Luke 
into a brown study by- suddenly bursting into a Bethel. prayer of 
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benediction for her friends. It was like a Scriptural whirlwind, 
Her lofty and sometimes ridiculous imagery was softened by the 
enthusiasm of her face and her burning eyes, and the perfect 
tornado of language that roared from her lips turned men into 
postures of stony respect and awe. She ceased when a hymn 
had been sung, and then followed her husband in meek silence, 
while he, poor man, led the way with his trade eye wide open in 
astonishment and doubt, lest he had been bitten in his bargain. 

The Bolger farm lay forty miles north of Kingston, in the 
heart of the wilderness. It was a respectable possession for a 
man of Luke’s age, but the soil was of a sort that did not 
bode well for the future, and the loneliness of the place was a 
mighty weight on the spirit of Jael. There were no human faces 
seen in that neighborhood oftener than the full moon, there were 
no human habitations within ten miles, and Luke was not gener- 
ous enough or sociable to invite friends to his log-cabin hos- 
pitality. The deer ran across the clearing with curious eyes 
for the dwelling and its occupants, and not unfrequently a bear 
snuffed suspiciously from a distance and fled into the safety of 
the forest again. A wandering trapper or a surveyor or tourist 
periodically found his way to the cabin and detailed to the 
sombre woman who served his meals the news of the outside 
world, wondering that she took so little interest in it and had 
such scant language. Luke did all the talking. He was rather 
proud of the distinction his wife’s silence secured, for it reflected 
on him a certain lustre. But he never lost a secret dread of 
those occasions which would wake in Jael the exercise of curs- 
ing or benediction. They never came. Jael was silent from 
year to year, and did her work and bore her children faithfully, 
enduring his ill-tempers and his good.tempers with stony in 
difference, and growing daily more uncanny, more homely, and, 
if possible, more silent. Her marvellous voice never broke the 
primeval solitude in song. Even the mother’s croon was never 
heard in the cabin. Her babies were stolid, silent beings, who 
never cried, and never seemed intelligent enough to appreciate 
the services of their attendants, and they grew up dark, slow, 
wild-eyed animals, with scant ideas and scant speech, coarse, 
morose, and entirely wanting in their mother’s enthusiasm or 
their father’s shrewdness. 

There was one exception, however. They had four boys 
and no girl. The last-born of the family two days after his birth 
surprised his mother by a fit of terrible screaming. His red face 
grew purple with passion, his fists clenched and his feet kicked, 
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and his blue eyes seemed to flash with rage. She had some 
difficulty in quieting him, as her awkward methods did not seem 
to please him. It astonished her that he should repeat the per- 
formance day after day during a period of two years. After a 
time Luke and she became convinced that there was something 
superior about this child to anything they had seen in the shape 
of infancy. His skin was white and fair, his eyes were blue as 
the sky, and his silky hair was almost red. In his moments of 
good-humor he laughed at his mother while she worked, and 
stretched out his little hands to her, surprising her into that 
croon and baby-talk which Luke had missed without knowing 
why. When he came to be named Jael dreamed a good deal of 
that Jewish king whose Psalms had been her delight and conso- 
lation, and finally called him David. He must have looked like 
the king, she thought, for he woke in her heart the same feelings 
which only the Psalms could formerly rouse, and then he seemed 
to her besides like a sweet, living song shining always in her eyes 
as well as sounding in her ears. David was the wonder of his 
brothers, who could never look at him too long, and were per- 
petually testing the quality of his eyes with their fingers and the 
strength of his lungs by their pinching. As he grew to years 
and understanding he wrought a marvellous change in the house- 
hold. It was usually no noisier than the spring woods, but the 
tears, the screams, the laugh and the shout, and inquiry of the 
child, as he came daily in contact with the sharp and smooth and 
surprising things of existence, kept his parents and his brothers 
in a state of continual emotion of one kind or another. Jael’s 
deep nature began to respond slowly but richly to the influence 
of heaven. She would sit for hours watching and entertaining 
her child, teaching him to sing the old ballads and hymns of her 
missionary days, describing the wonders of her sea-voyage and 
the peculiar people in England, and mimicking the preachers 
of the Bethel congregations. He picked up instruction with 
wonderful quickness, and Jael’s happiness and triumph were com- 
plete when he had learned to recite “Bingen on the Rhine.” 
Her powers were exhausted at this point. Henceforward David 
must look elsewhere to have the vague longings of his nature 
satisfied. 

The year which saw finished the second decade of Jael’s mar- 
ried life did not find the family more prosperous than on the day 
of her marriage. They lived in the same old house, and around 
them stood the solemn woods, whose limits civilization still 
avoided, The nearest neighbor was still ten miles away, and if 
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the cleared land was more extensive the soil had become less 
fruitful. The father and his sons had harder work each year to 
produce a crop able to support them. The bank account, small 
as it was, had dwindled slowly in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
stingy Luke, and then crept up a corresponding debt of two 
hundred dollars which drove him almost to suicide as he felt the 
impossibility of paying it. He was a dogged and sober man, 
however, and held on to his own with the grip of a miser, 
hoping and despairing fitfully, more moody than he would have 
been, and dreaming of impossible ways of realizing the fortune 
he had set out to win. Occasionally he drove to Kingston, but 
his moroseness so increased with each visit that he wisely avoided 
it altogether, and his last visit was made only at the suggestion of 
a friendly trapper, who one day whispered to him some news of 
mysterious though agreeable import. When he returned his 
spirits seemed to have revived for the moment. He was ex- 
tremely talkative with the boys, and began to dilate extravagantly 
on the beauties of the world and the advantages of setting forth 
to win a fortune. The soldiers at the barracks were his special 
theme. 

“ Jes’ see them once,” said Luke, as they ate dinner under a 
tree in the meadow, “an’ you can’t take your eyes off ‘em—all 
tricked out in red and gold, dressed like gentlemen all day, 
nawthin’ to do whatever. Oh! it’s fine, boys, an’ they’re jes’ 
the laziest fellows in the hull world.” 

“ That’s where we ought to be,” said "Dab, with a yawn and a 
laugh, and two of the brothers signified their assent to the idea 
by laughing with him; but David's eye flashed a little and his 
lip curled in scorn. 

“ Them’s not sogers,” said he wrathfully ; “any one could do 
that much. Where's the fightin’, where’s the guns, where’s the 
killin’ an’ stabbin’ an’ glory? 1 wouldn’t be a woman-soger.” 

The three dolts opened their eyes wider at this outburst, as 
if to take in the full magnitude of the idea. 

“Dave's right,”’:said the father approvingly; “they’re only 
woman-sogers, after all, but some know how to fight, too, I 
reckon, an’ they’re only takin’ a rest now. The fightin’s goin’ 
on in the States. They’re havin’ a mighty hot time of it, too, an’ 
crowds of boys are leavin’ Kingston every day to jine in. Secha 
crowd as left the day I was there! Goin’ to see the world! I 
wish I had done it when-I was a boy.” 

David’s face kindled, and he looked down the Kingston road 
as far as the horizon, as if he would like to burst the bars of 
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distance and leap headlong into the battles. Even his brothers 
caught a touch of regret from their father’s tone and a spark of 
David’s enthusiasm. 

“We ought to git, too,” said "Dab boldly, while he edged 
away from the expected blow such a suggestion deserved; but 
Luke pretended not to hear, and David, still bolder, ventured on 
the more daring remark : 

“This place is too small for such a gang as we be. We could 
make somethin’ fightin’, an’ send it home to mam an’ dad, instead 
o’ starvin’ here on ’taters an’ corn.” 

There was a gasp from each of the boys at this bold opinion, 
and an expectation of seeing David laid senseless at their feet ; 
but the father only laughed scornfully and started to his feet. 

“ Enough o’ nonsense,” said he, “ an’ off to yer work! It’s well 
enough to talk, but the idea o’ you lads earnin’ yer own livin’ 
or standin’ up to fight alongside o’ men! G’long, ye babies!” 

The boys accepted this estimate of their abilities with the 
meekness natural to them, but David grumbled all the afternoon 
in secret and managed to communicate his own defiant spirit to 
his brothers before nightfall. Coming home at dark, they lagged 
behind their father purposely to discuss the matter. Jael won- 
dered, as they came in, at their unusual silence and preoccupation. 
She feared they had had trouble with their father in the field. 
Their manner soon dispelled that dread, however, for he and his 
sons sat talking together of war and battles until they had worn 
out the greater part of the evening. They worked themselves up 
toa pitch of enthusiasm, and David never recited “ Bingen on the 
Rhine” with more fervor or success than he did while the others 
were closing up for the night. It was impossible that the fever 
which had seized hold on these young hearts should escape the 
notice of the mother, but she did not see any evil consequences 
from it, and it troubled her not at all. She had read of wars and 
slaughters in the Bible, of terrible butcherings, of murders and 
stormed cities; they always appeared to her as the relics of a 

«bygone age, for she had never more than heard the story of 
modern warfare. What had war to do with her coarse, igno- 
rant, simple-hearted sons? Yet every day saw the boys more 
eager to seek the southern battle-fields, and daily at the noon 
hour they talked and pleaded with their father for permission 
to go. 

The stray hunter who had once brought important news to 
Luke stopped one morning on his way through the woods to 
exchange a word of friendly greeting with Jael. 
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“Family all together yet,” he said, with a knowing smile, 
“ an’ all well?” 

“Yes,” said Jael, wondering at the form of his question. The 
hunter shook his head disparagingly. 

“Yer very slow in takin’ up a good chance, ma’am. S'pose 
the war shet down on a suddint, whar’d ye be?” 

“Where we are now,” answered Jael briefly ; “ what have we 
to do with war?” And she wondered the more. 

“Four strappin’ boys,” continued he sadly, “ growin’ up use- 
less in this hole, when they might be earnin’ piles o’ money for ye 
down South fightin’ with the Yanks.” 

Every nerve in Jael’s body tingled suddenly with a new, 
unknown pain, and a strange fear shook her strong body like an 
ague. Was this the key to the excitement which had seized on 
her boys? 

“Don’t you go puttin’ such thoughts into them chicks o’ 
mine,” she said, with repressed passion ; “don’t you do it, Master 
George, or it’ll be the worse for ye.” 

“Qh! it’s done,” said George, laughing; “ but I reckon they 
haven’t got spunk enough to face gun-music. I told Luke two 
weeks ago he could git two hundred dollars apiece for the boys 
in Kingston, an’ he’s a fool if he doesn’t take it up. Eight hun- 
dred dollars doesn’t lie on every stump, ma’am, an’ I swow I’m 
sorry I haven’t a boy o’ my own to exchange for so much gold.” 

He went away and left Jael standing bare-headed in the sun, 
yet chilly as if the winter’s snow lay on the ground. Apprehen- 
sion had started the drops on her brown forehead, and the wide 
mouth quivered and trembled with pain. What blackness was 
this coming over her dark life? What new sorrow was threaten- 
ing her, who had suffered so much? She looked across the shin- 
ing, pleasant fields, and saw the boys seated with their father 
under the dinner-tree eating ; and immediately there rose another 
picture of the same fields desolate and bare, and void of the 
young lives which had made their loneliness bearable ; of herself 
standing at the door when twilight came, and listening vainly for 
the voices and footsteps that came up from the meadows so 
cheerily! They might have heard her loud cry of agony had 
they been less wrapped up in the subject of their going into the 
world, or seen her as she fled towards them across the fields, 
with her thin locks streaming and her eyes straining with fright 
lest her young be taken from her before she had reached them. 
They were too excited to notice her standing a few yards in 
their rear, but talked on until the whole story was burned into 
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her heart and Luke himself had pronounced her sentence when 
he said gaily: 

“Well, boys, we'll try it, anyhow. To-morrow ye shall start 
for Kingston, an’, if yer courage doesn’t fizzle before ye get there, 
ye shall start for the war in soldier’s clothes in two days.” 

A shout of rapture from the boys and the opening verse of a 
hymn from David were rudely interrupted by the stern, wild 
figure which strode in among them silently. She looked from 
one to another with burning eyes, hot words trembling on her 
lips. All but David and her husband shrank from her. The 
boy knew his mother well, and Luke had a sublime confidence in 
his own doggedness and cunning. 

“Why, Jael,” said he in surprise, “what’s the matter with 
you, woman? Be you gone crazy?” 

“Naw,” said Jael, flinging out the word like a bullet from the 
gun. “You an’ the boys are clean stark mad, though! .What 
ist you would do with ’em, Luke? What ideas has Master 
George put into your head?” 

“T s’pose,” said Luke, with a swagger, “ you may as well 
know one time as another. The boys are goin’ to see the world, 
Jael, jes’ as you an’ [ did years ago—goin’ to the States to do for 
themselves. I didn’t care to hurry ’em, but they were set, an’ 
as I kin make a little spec on ’em I’m willin’, an’ so will you 
be.” 

“They would never have thought of it on’y for you,” Jael 
said in such a hoarse voice—* on'y for you, Luke Bolger, on’y for 
you.” 

And she stood silent, fighting her emotion secretly, that she 
might not break down just yet before her boys. There was an 
awkward pause, and the young fellows began to steal away from 
the spot to their work. 

“They won’t go if you say so,” she began again. “Tell me 
you'll keep ’em, Luke, or I’ll go mad—I surely will.” 

“Nonsense, woman!” said Luke; “ they an’t no use here, an’ 
we'll clear eight hundred by lettin’’em go. They’ve got to go 
some time ; why not now? ” 

“Boys!” she cried sharply, “ you won't go, will you? You 
won't leave Jael?”—so they always called her. “I was always 
good to you, an’ I’d die without you.” 

With the exception of David the great, coarse sons did not 
understand nor appreciate this appeal, but felt inclined to grin 
at her strange looks and words and manner. It was so utterly 
unlike Jael that they were frightened, not touched, and they said 
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nothing, not so much as a sheep would. David was struggling 
with his ever-ready tears. 

“ Now, don’t try any of that stuff on "em,”’ said Luke angrily, 
and fearful of her influence ; “they're sot, I tell ye, an’ they’ll 
stay so. You git home an’ rig up for a ride to Kingston to. 
morrow. We'll see ’em off, an’ I'll rig ye out like a swell when 
I lay hands on the money. Eight hundred! Jes’ think of it!” 

Jael turned on him her angry eyes. 

“You're a bad man,” she said slowly, “worse nor I ever 
thought ye. You'd sell yer boys for gold. You ought ‘to be 
cursed for it, an’ p’r’aps yqu are. They’re sot because you 
stan’ up to’em. They go because you've lied to’em ’bout the 
glories of war. You've told ’em of the fine dresses, the gilt an’ 
the lace, the guns, the everything; but you never told ’em of the 
long marches, the shootin’ an’ killin’, the bloody fields where the 
cannon tear poor boys to pieces, an’ where they stick one another 
with bayonets or get nicked with knives an’ bullets. You didn’t 
tell ’em,”’ Jael almost screamed as she worked herself into the 
old-time passion, “how the crows an’ vultures eat the dead 
bodies lyin’ in the air, as they eat the soldiers of King Saul; you 
didn’t tell ’em about the starvin’ an’ the cold, an’ the way they 
treat pris’ners ; or about the hospitals where the wounded die in 
heaps groanin’ for water, or of the plagues that eat ’em up alive. 
No, no, you didn’t tell ’em them nice things! You wanted the 
blood-money—curses, curses on you; curses again an’ again until 
they cover you like the locusts an’ eat even your bones! What 
do you care if ’Dab is smashed to pieces by a cannon-ball? What 
do you care if the birds eat Dave’s eyes out an’ he never gets 
burial? Only the money for you! If you do this thing, Luke 
Bolger "—and she sank on her knees to the ground, with her 
hands clasped and her eyes starting, a terrible picture of passion 
and distress—‘“ may all the curses that were since the world be- 
gun fall on you! May Naaman’s leprosy rot you an’ no Jordan 
water help you; may the devil treat you ten times worse than 
Job; may the Philistines lay you waste an’ the robbers o’ Jericho 
fall upon you! Oh! curses like rain on you—curses till the last, 
you robber, you son of Belial and Moloch, devil and no man!” 

The last word came out in a scream of rage and madness, and 
immediately, true to her old habits, she broke out into a fierce 
hymn of denunciation and ran, shouting it, back to the house. 
There was a long and sad silence until the wild singing had 
ceased, while the boys stood fearful of looking at each other or 
towards their father. Luke was not at all affected, except by the 
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dread of losing the bounty-money, and he turned to them with a 
laugh of hearty mirth and scorn. 

“You needn’t laugh,” said Dave sharply; “that settles it! 
We'll not leave Jael, sence she takes it so bad. We'll stay with 
her till she dies.” 

“It'll be a mighty quick death, then,” Luke thought, with a 
murderous gleam in his eyes, but he was politic enough to say 
nothing more at that moment. They returned to their work, 
and he allowed the boys to think and talk about the matter 
without interference, hopeful that their own inclinations would 
bring them back to the original design. Once or twice he spoke 
with David alone. 

“It’s one of Jael’s freaks,” said he, “ to cut up as she did. She 
was brought up that way, an when once she’s started kin get off 
_more curses than a canaller. She knows you boys hes got to 
leave home some time, jes’ as she an’ I did. Why, she ran away 
from home. When I fetch back the bounty-money she’ll feel 
even, an’ it’s a-mighty hard for you young fellows to miss so 
good a chance, anyhow.” 

Dave was suspicious, however, and reluctant to enter upon 
the scheme again with the impression of his mother’s agony so 
fresh in his mind. The temptation to go was strong enough to 
prevent him offering any remonstrance to his father’s urging. 
As his stupid brothers would follow where the spirited boy led, 
Luke was satisfied that within the next twenty-four hours he 
would be a rich man. Before they had quitted the field another 
change had taken place in Dave. He came to look at the matter 
as his father did, and considered that, as the separation of the 
family was merely a question of time, the agony might as well be 
endured now as later; and his brothers agreed with him, so that 
father and sons presented themselves at the cabin in a very cheer- 
ful frame of mind. 

Supper was ready for them, and Jael had resumed her ordi- 
nary dull manner, but her face was seamed with a most pitiful 
anguish. Dave did not dare to look at her. Her wild, fierce 
éyes devoured the boys, resting longer and more lovingly on the 
fair features of the latest-born; but Luke was unnoticed, and his 
offensive jocularity brought to her cheeks a flush of anger and 
pain. He pretended to be afraid of her present mood, so much 
so that he went with the boys to their loft that night to sleep, 
and Jael was left to walk about the cabin, in the open air, wring- 
ing her hands and weeping, and trying vainly to plan for the 
safety of her children. She was already passing through the 
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agony of parting, for once Luke's cupidity was aroused nothing 
could successfully oppose him. Her great sorrow,was come at 
last, and she was almost crazed. 

When Luke came out at daylight to hitch up the horses for 
the day’s labor he found her still there, and he guessed that if 
the boys were to get away without a scene a stratagem must 
be used. In trickery he was an adept, but Jael had an instinct 
so sharp and true that to deceive her was almost impossible; 
brought face to face with her agony, like the condemned in sight 
of his scaffold, every sense was preternaturally alert. Brute force 
was his chief reliance, but to this David offered a serious obstacle, 
If the boy were solidly convinced that his mother would take 
their departure seriously to heart, there was an end to the fa- 
ther’s hopes; and therefore Jael must be tricked and David put 
out of the way before the final scene. 

“Up early!” said Luke cordially. ‘ Well, old woman, you've 
got your way this turn, but I'll have mine later. The boys have 
decided not to go till you are dead.” 

“You'll murder me, then,” said Jael, plainly expressing her 
distrust and suspicion. “I'd be glad of it.” 

“There are better ways o’ doin ’things than that,” he an- 
swered, with a laugh. “Let me tell you, Jael, you’re a foolish 
woman. Eight hundred dollars is a big thing. Why can’t you 
be sensible an’ let the boys go?” 

She turned away from him in disdainful silence. 

“ Oh! let us make a bargain to your likin’ as well as mine,” he 
persisted. “ You keep Dave an’ let the other three go.” 

“ They areall mine,” she said proudly. “ You can’t have one.” 

“ That settles it,’ he snorted, with an oath; “but I’ll be even 
with you yet”; and to David, who came sleepily from the house 
at that moment, he added: “ Hitch up, lad, an’ bring in a load 0’ 
wood from the stump lot while the boys are at breakfast.” 

“Don’t want to,” grumbled Dave; “let Dab wind up what 
he begun.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Jael briefly ; “it’s too hard work for him.” 

“No, Jael,” cried the boy cheerfully, as he ran to the horses. 
“I'll bring the wood. I was on’y foolin’, an’ I don’t mind the 
work at all.” 

The mother looked from his father to him, as if trying to read 
their hearts, and so hungry and bitter and sad was the glance 
that Dave had hard work to keep from crying and giving up the 
attempt altogether. Jael stopped him as he was driving past, and 
seized his arm. 
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“ You're not goin’ away, Dave?” said she. ‘“ You're not goin’ 
to leave Jael? I'd die if 1 lost my boys; and to the war, Dave, to 
be shot an’ torn, an’ die alone away from mammy—you're not 
goin’ to do it, are you?” 

“Not if you say so, Jael,” said the boy, trembling, while his 
father laughed silently at a distance to reassure him. 

“] would curse him a thousand times if he took you away,” 
she went on. “I'll die soon enough, an’ you can all go then. 
But wait a little, Dave; hold ’em back just a little. Time isn’t 
long to young folks. If you go I’ll kill him an’ myself. I would 
like to kill him now—the bad, bad father! Promise me, Dave, my 
boy—promise Jael you'll not go away.” 

“ Now see here,” said Luke angrily, “ if you don’t let that boy 
go to his work right off, an’ shet down on yer nonsense, I'll take 
the hull crowd straight to Kingston.” 

She let him go at this rough command and stood watching 
him as he drove away. 

“You'd better get us somethin’ to eat,” said Luke; “ the boys 
are jest gettin’ up.” 

But his words were unheeded until Dave, having loaded his 
wagon, was returning ; then, more assured, she entered the cabin 
and began her preparations for the meal, while her sleepy sons 
washed themselves and snarled at one another, according to cus- 
tom, at the front door. It was the fatal moment for Jael. When 
she came out into the open air again Dave and the horses had 
disappeared, and before she could scream out her terror and de- 
spair Luke and ’Dab had thrown a cloth securely over her head, 
thrown her on the ground, and bound her hand and foot with 
pitiless severity. 

“It’s hard, old woman,” said Luke, “but you must allow 
you're the cause of it. Dave had to be got off, an’ your shines 
were too much for him. I must leave ye this way till to-mor- 
row. You won’t mind fastin’, an’ when I git back with eight 
hundred dollars it’ll cheer ye some.” 

The boys laughed nervously, and were anxious to get away 
from her dreaded presence. Jael made no useless resistance. 
The thongs on wrist and arm were strong and the gag perfect, 
but the agony eating her heart was stronger and left her weaker 
than a child. Luke had to assure himself by peering into her 
face that she was not dead. They placed her on her bed, locked 
the doors, and ran gleefully down the road to join Dave, waiting 
for them two miles away. 


“ How did she take it?’’ he asked with tender anxiety. 
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“ Jes’ as I said,” Luke answered—“ like a kitten. When a 
thing has got to be it’s got to be; an’ that’s all about it. She 
kicked while she could. When it wasn’t no more use she sat 
down without a tear. ‘Give my love to Dave,’ says she, ‘an 
don’t get drunk an’ lose your money.’ Oh! I know the women, 
boys, an’ you'll know ’em in time.” ; 

The boys felt that his knowledge of the opposite sex gave him 
an advantage over them which not even their bold flight into 
the world could equal, and during the drive to Kingston Luke 
“showed off” and gave them much crooked advice as to the 
general management of females. 


And Jael? Poor mother, so ruthlessly deprived of her be- 
loved! When Luke returned with his blood-money she was still 
lying where they had left her. He unbound her hands and feet, 
loosened the gag, and flourished his dollars before her; but Jael ' 
neither spoke nor stirred. He felt the cold, rigid limbs, and 
passed his hands over the clammy features, then stole secretly 
and swiftly from the spot and the neighborhood. Death had 
bound Jael in bonds which he could not loosen, and had closed 
at the same time the gaping, aching wound so cruelly inflicted. 
Only the coarse face showed what bitter suffering she had en- 
dured before her pulses ceased to beat. 





INFALLIBILITY AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT.* 
II. 


In order that my readers may gain a more complete under- 
standing as to the hopelessly illogical nature of Dr. Pusey’s 
claim to the possession of “ infallible truth resting upon infalli- 
ble authority,” it is necessary that we should explain more at 
length the nature of the church’s infallible magisterium. This has 
been done with great power and fulness by the late Dr. W. G. 
Ward in his Essays upon the Church's Doctrinal Authority, to which 
work I would refer those who desire a more extended disserta- 
tion upon the subject than can be given here.t I shall, however, 
after a few preliminary remarks, proceed to give a brief explana- 
tion. 

* See THE CATHOLIC Wor p for October. 
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We saw in our last article that even were everything which’ 
Anglicans claim for themselves granted to them, were their or- 
ders, their sacraments, and their symbolic orthodoxy as freely ad- 
mitted by Catholics as were those of the Novatians and Dona- 
tists, they would still be in as hopeless a state of schism as were 
those early separatists, and neither more, or less a branch of the 
visible Catholic Church than were they. For what essential dif- 
ference is there between the high Anglican idea of the church 
and that of the early Donatists? Whatever may have been the 
excesses of the Circumcellions, or extremists of that sect ; however 
much in their later history they may have become isolated from 
the rest of Christendom, not merely in fact but in principle, it is 
certain that at first they claimed to be the true representatives 
of the visible church in Africa, and in reality, therefore, to be in 
communion with the transpontine churches. Theoretically they 
no more renounced communion with these latter than does the 
Anglican body when she declares that she does not reject “the 
churches of Italy, France, and Spain"; but, with the same ab- 
surd inconsistency as Anglicans, they denounced as _ schismat- 
ics the Catholic bishops and clergy in their own land, calling 
them, as do our modern sectarians, Romaniste/ If, therefore, the 
“churches of Rome, Greece, and England ” (three “ branches ”’ 
without a trunk or root!) form the Catholic Church nowadays, 
why not Rome with the Donatists and Novatians in the fourth 
and fifth centuries ? 

I have asked this question very many times of Anglicans, and 
have never yet received any reply but an ¢guoratio elenchi ; and 
yet there ought to be some satisfactory answer, if our friends 
would save themselves from the horns of a very serious dilemma. 
In the absence of anything of the sort judgment must go by de- 
fault. For it is evident that were such a state of affairs as we have 
described and as Anglicans dream about possible—if the church 
could exist in separate parts, each under its own independent 
hierarchy and government—then the church would not be visibly 
oye at all, and so, by the strictest logical necessity, she would not 
be infallible. The fact that the Novatians and Donatists were 
doctrinally sound was merely accidental ; there was nothing except 
the force of conservatism to keep them so; and we know but too 
well from the history of French, Swiss, and New England Cal- 
Vinism, to say nothing of other phases of Protestantism, how 

feeble a barrier that is when the perverse mind of man, led on by 
curiosity, begins to speculate upon matters which can only be 
rightly apprehended by the light of faith. There is no reason, 
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then, to suppose that had either Novatianism or Donatism lasted 
longer, or had even during their brief history produced some 
daring heresiarch, they would not straightway have fallen from 
the purity of the faith. What was there to preserve them from 
it? Tradition, doubtless our Anglican friends would exclaim, at 
all events as referring to their own case. We cling, they would 
say, to the tradition of the church, the “ unanimous consent of 
the Fathers,” to those doctrines which, according to the canon of 
St. Vincentius, have been handed down semper, ubique, et ab omni- 
bus ; and so doing we are safe. 

Let us examine the position thus taken up; let us investigate 
its meaning and see if there is anything in it. It will serve to 
bring this question of infallibility and private judgment to an im. 
mediate issue. 

This appeal to tradition—the tradition of what they are pleased 
to call the undivided church—is common, it is only fair to add, 
both to modern Ritualists and to the historic High-Church party. 
The expression “ undivided church” is, however, somewhat mis- 
leading, as very few Anglican theologians are willing to take into 
consideration the whole body of tradition even up to the schism 
of Photius, and still less up to the final rupture between East and 
West. Many stop short at the end of the third century; others, 
again, take in the period of those first four cecumenical councils— 
Nicza, Ephesus, Constantinople, and Chalcedon—whose decrees 
the Established Church in the reign of Queen Elizabeth declared 
to be a part of its rule of faith together with the definitions of the 
high court of Parliament! Dr. Pusey, if I remember rightly, ac- 
knowledged six general councils, sufficient to bring him up to the 
times of St. Gregory the Great, whose supposed witness against 
the cecumenicity of papal supremacy was too delicious a morsel 
tobe foregone. I doubt if any Anglican theologians pay the 
slightest attention to the witness of tradition after his time, and 
yet the Greek schism was not finally consummated until about 
the time of the Norman conquest. But the mere fact of indivi- 
duals thus placing limits of their own upon the duration of time 
during which the tradition of the church was sufficiently pure to 
be available as a witness to divine revelation is simply a reductio 
ad absurdum of the claim to the possession of any “ infallible truth 
resting upon infallible authority.” 

Tradition, according to Catholic theologians, may be viewed 
under two distinct aspects—first, objective or material ; and, second, 
active or formal. 

By objective or material tradition is signified the whole body 
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of doctrine delivered to the apostles by the mouth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, or by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, handed 
down (¢raditum) from age to age in the church through certain 
recognized channels, chief among which are, I. The general and 
constant teaching of the church; 2. The acta of the cecumenical 
councils; 3. The acts of the martyrs; 4. The sacred liturgy 
and other religious forms and practices (dex orandi, lex credendis) ; 
5. The writings of the Fathers. To these channels of objective 
tradition, which are called general, may be added certain others 
which are termed particular—e.g., epigraphs, coins, etc.—with 
which we are not here concerned. By active tradition, on the 
other hand, is intended those doctrines which the Ecclesia Docens, 
divinely guided by the perpetual indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
according to Christ’s promise, deduces and collects from the 
matter of tradition, and proposes to the faithful for their assent 
as matters of faith. 

The channels or means by which material tradition is handed 
down from age to age may be compared to the bed of a river, 
or, still better, one of those hydraulic flumes familiar to those 
who have visited the mining districts of California, whose waters 
contain grains of gold. It is the part of the expert, the trained 
and experienced miner, to detect and separate the grains of pre- 
cious metal from the dross in which they are concealed, and it 
is for the hand of the goldsmith and the skilled artificer to 
take the gold and mould and fashion it into the chalice or the 
diadem. 

And just such is the office of the Ecclesia Docens. She alone, 
informed by the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost, is the ex- - 
pert who can detect and cull the grains of divine and apostolical 
tradition from the channels in which they run; she is the gold- 
smith who alone, by the hand of her trained artificers, the school- 
men and theologians, can formulate the grains of tradition so 
collected into the golden chain of dogma. 

This element of the active infallibility of the church Angli- 
eans entirely ignore, and this is their fundamental error. 

Confining, by a strange delusion, the idea of tradition entirely 
to the works of the Fathers, they proceed to treat these produc- 
tions just as Protestants treat the Bible—simply as a collection 
of writings which every one has a right to approach and in- 
vestigate, and to deduce thence his own doctrines, deciding for 
himself what the writers meant and what they did not mean, and 
where they agreed with each other and where they did not. If 
such a course as this is an exercise of the use of private judgment 
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with regard to the Holy Scriptures, why is it not equally so 
when adopted with reference to the writings of the Fathers? 

When a Protestant layman tells his Ritualistic pastor that he 
cannot bring himself to believe that our Lord, when he said, 
“ This ts my Body, this is my Blood,” intended that the apostles 
should understand that he had changed the substance of the 
bread and wine into the substance of his body and blood, on ac. 
count of its extreme unlikeliness, and that his common sense tells 
him that it is much more probable that he was merely using a 
metaphor, he is immediately informed that he has no right to 
have any opinion upon the matter at all; that a member of the 
“ Holy Anglican Catholic Church” has no business to exercise 
his private judgment, which is a heresy and a sin, and that he is 
bound to believe the interpretation which the church places upon 
it—the mouthpiece of the church in this instance being the Rev. 
E. B. Pusey, D.D., and the Rev. R. F. Littledale, D.C.L. 

And yet when advanced Anglicans proceed to treat St. Ire- 
nzus and St. Cyprian and St. Jerome in precisely the same 
manner as that in which their Protestant parishioners treat the 
Bible, and are reminded that they are exercising their private 
judgment just as really and just as unequivocally as any Evange- 
lical, they are apparently entirely blind to the force of the ana- 
logy. Still, I feel confident myself that if, instead of reading Dr. 
Pusey’s irenicon and other untrustworthy works of that de- 
scription, they would only systematically study the De Unitate 
Ecclesie of St. Cyprian and the De Baptismate contra Donatistas of 
St. Augustine, their eyes would be opened and they would see 
the folly and wickedness of their present course. They would 
see, unless they are determined not to perceive the truth—and I 
do not think that this is the case with many—that those holy 
Fathers regard the church as a living, teaching body, a body 
which was known to all and could not be mistaken by reason of 
its visible oneness; one in hierarchy and government, one in 
doctrine, one in the mutual intercommunion of its members. 
Even supposing that all reference to the pope had been omitted, 
that none of the Fathers had ever spoken of the Holy See asa 
centre of unity and inculcated obedience to it as such; even sup- 
posing that it were of human origin, the production of the early 
middle ages and of the “forged decretals,” the position of An- 
glicans would be in no wise bettered, for they are not ove with 
the “rest of the Gatholic Church,” they do not communicate, 
except by fraud, at the same altars as do we, and they are mani- 
festly no more “one body” with the church united to the see of 
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Peter than were the Novatians or the Donatists. But the papal 
centre of unity is not a mere accident or after-thought; it is an 
essential and absolutely necessary factor in the constitution of 
Christ’s church. I think it was Voltaire who observed that had 
: there been no God it would have been necessary for mankind to 
create one. And so, too, may we say of the Roman primacy, 
that if our Lord had not provided for it, it would have been 
necessary to supply it, otherwise his promise of unity to the 
church could not have been fulfilled, except by the extinction of 
free-will and making mana mere machine.* But that which is 
absolutely necessary to the very existence of the church cannot 
be of merely human origin; it is, therefore, divine. The church 
in respect of its unity is like a circle, whose essence consists in its 
being enclosed by a line called the circumference, which is such 
that all straight lines drawn from a given point within it, called 
the centre, are equal; that is to say, all the points along the line 
of the circumference have precisely the same relation to the 
centre. A point which ceases to bear the same relation to the 
centre as the others does not form part of the circle ; and should 
a given portion of the circumference cease to have the same 
relation to the centre as it had before, it too would cease to 
form part of the circle. A circle which is forced out of shape into 
an oval or a pear-shaped figure ceases any longer to be a circle. 
And so likewise of a circle from which a segment of its circumfer- 
ence has been removed: it is no longer a circle. Which things 
are an allegory, for thus it is with the Catholic Church. There 
is only one conceivable way in which such a society as the 
church was manifestly intended by our Lord to be—a body teach- 
ing with authority, exercising spiritual jurisdiction over the en- 
tire world, and known to all mankind by its note of visible one- 
ness—there is, I say, but one conceivable way in which such a so- 
ciety could be preserved as one to the end of time, and that is 
that just as all the points along the line of the circumference have 
the same relation to the centre, so do all the members of the 
«Catholic Church hold the same relation to their head. Break the 
circumference, and you no longer have a circle; break (per zmpos- 
sibile) the unity of the church, and the church is not disunited— 
it is destroyed.. But the church, by Christ’s ordinance, cannot be 
destroyed ; therefore the church of Christ cannot be divided. 
As a matter of fact, not even by miraculous interposition 
could this unity be effected otherwise without, as I have said, in- 





*The Anglican hypothesis denies this, and with what result? We have an * Association 
for Promoting tne Reunton (!) of Christendom,” 
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terfering with man’s free-will; and this is really a metaphysical’ 
impossibility, for if man during this state of probation were de- 
prived of his free-will he would cease to be a moral and respon. 
sible agent—that is, he would no longer be man at all. 

As, then, our Lord promised that his church should be one, as 
he declared that by this visible oneness it should be manifest to 
all men, and inasmuch as the only conceivable means by which 
this visible oneness could be maintained through all time, in all 
places, and under all circumstances is by visible union with ‘a 
visible head, we have, as a purely human argument, the strongest 
primé facie evidence that that church which now, as in the be. 
ginning, is visibly one, and that through visible union with a 
visible head ; and which, moreover, is the only society which in 
its unity and its totality claims to be that one communion—we 
have, I say, the strongest grounds for believing that the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church, and it only, is that one fold under one 
shepherd which must exist somewhere, unless the promises of 
Jesus Christ have failed and Christianity is a dream. 

But we are by no means thrown back upon any merely 
humanly-constructed hypothesis in this matter. Space forbids 
me even to touch upon the evidences from the holy Gospels that 
our Lord did choose one individual and give him a singular and 
extraordinary commission of teaching and governing the one 
church, which constituted just such a position and just such an 
office as we should expect to find in a society which was to be 
visibly maintained as one to “the consummation of the world,” 
and without which we cannot conceive the possibility of such 
unity being maintained for hundreds of years and against all 
odds. 

The church of Christ, then, is not on/y a collection of indivi- 
dual human beings, nor is the mind of the church the aggregate 
of their minds, nor the will of the church the aggregate of their 
wills, any more than the body of man is simply a collection of 
particles of matter, and his mind and his will and his soul only 
the exhibition of material functions. This is a very popular 
theory among positivists, like Mr. Frederic Harrison, who will 
tell you that because every act of the human mind is accom- 
panied or preceded by some revolution of the molecules of the 
brain, therefore the mind itself is nothing but the manifestation 
of molecular motion, and that the mind cannot even be conceived 
of as existing without the molecules of whose functions it is 
simply an exhibition. And what these materialists have done 
for man our ecclesiastical materialists have done for the church 
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of Christ, and with equal success. For in spite of all the bab- 
bling of Huxley, and Tyndall, and Spencer, and Darwin, man 
has an immortal, immaterial soul, a soul which will exist apart 
from his body when the “molecules” of that body shall have 
passed off into the gases of the atmosphere and into the dust of 
the earth, and which, for weal or for woe, shall come forth to 
judgment and be reunited with that body at the last day, to 
spend with it an eternity of bliss or an eternity of misery. 

' And in spite of all the heretics and schismatics that have ever 
pestered the earth from Cerinthus to Dr. Littledale, the one 
church visibly united with the one head is the living body of 
Christ, informed and vivified by the indwelling of God the Holy 
Ghost, whose voice it is we hear when the church speaks, whose 
hand it is that moulds and guides every action of her life. 

The Sovereign Pontiff and the bishops alone constitute the 
Ecclesia Docens.* ‘These alone are the judges of the faith and the 
pastors properly so called. The rest of the faithful, whether lay 
or clerical, have no judicial voice by divine right. Neverthe- 
less they may be admitted as consultors, and the presbyters 
teach and preach (especially such as have the cure of souls), but 
simply as /ocum tenentes of the bishop whose subjects they are. 

The organs, then, of the active infallibility of the church are, 
1. The pope, who holds the “place of Peter,’+ “to whom the 
Lord commends his sheep to be fed,” t who, when defining 
matters of faith and morals ex cathedré, is infallible; 2. The 
bishops in union with the pope. That a bishop separated from 
the pope and differing from him in doctrine should retain his 
rights as a teacher and ruler is a theory destructive of that unity 
which our Lord promised to the church, that oneness by which all 
men might know which was the Ecclesia Docens and which was 
not; for inasmuch as this oneness was conferred by the church’s 
divine Founder as one of its notes, and since, as we have seen, the 
only way in which the episcopate can be essentially and per- 
petually one is by being visibly united to one visible head, we 
know that none can be truly bishops of the Catholic Church, and 
so form part of the Ecclesia Docens, save those who are in union 
with the pope. 

But these bishops are not individually infallible; it is only 
in their collective capacity, when representing the Ecclesia Docens 
(the pope being one of them and their head), and as the mouth- 

* Murray, De Ecclesia Christ?, vol. ii. d. 11, 16. 


tLocus Petri, St. Cyprian, Ep. ht. ad Antonianum, 
St. Cyprian, De Had, Virg., 10, 
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pieces of the tradition of their respective dioceses, that they 
enjoy this gift, whether they exercise this office when living 
apart in their dioceses or assembled in council. 

Now, this body constituting the Zcclesia Docens is perpetually 
teaching without any intermission, as the prophet Isaias says: 
“ Upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, I have appointed watchmen; all 
the day and all the night they shall never hold their peace ”.;* 
and as Philip, the Roman legate at Ephesus, declared: “ Peter 
the prince and head of the apostles, up to this time and always 
(és rod viv, nat aei) both lives and exercises judgment in his 
successors.” ¢ Still, this does not mean that the pope and the 
bishops are perpetually teaching physically, but that they are 
always ready to teach when occasion calls; that they are daily 
teaching through animate and inanimate organs, and that they 
are always there, a living authority, attending to all the needs of 
the church, ever present in their places for instruction, for judg- 
ment, and for correction. 

I have said that the pope and the bishops, the Zeclesta Docens, 
are daily teaching through animate and inanimate organs; and 
this brings me to say a few words upon the church’s “ ordinary 
magisterium.” 

I think that the meaning of this expression can be best ex- 
plained by quoting the following passage from the eminent theo- 
logian, Father Perrone, which Dr. Ward, in the work above 
referred to, has thus translated : 


“The church, when she discharges her function of teaching, performs a 
threefold office : the office (1) of ‘ witness,’ (2) of ‘ judge,’ (3) of ‘ magistra.’} 
She performs the office of . . . ‘magistra’ in her daily ministry, wherein 
by verbal and by practical inculcation (v/vd voce et praxz) she instructs 
the faithful in all those things which conduce to their training in pure 
doctrine and morality, and leads them, as it were, by the hand along 
the path of eternal salvation. That Christ has endowed his church with 
infallibility for the performance of these duties is the truth which Catholics 
maintain and all non-Catholics deny.” § 


The primary organs of the church’s infallibility, then, are the 
pope, speaking ex cathedré, and the bishops in union with the 
pope; but the ordinary way in which the dogmas of the faith 
(for of these only I am now speaking) are brought home to the 
intelligence of the individual faithful is through that ordinary 
magisterium which Father Perrone has described above as a 

* Isaias lxii. 6, + Concil. Ephes., Act. iii. 


I have already referred to this threefold office in my first article, 
§ Perrone, De Locis Nos. 347-8. 
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system in which they are “led by the hand” along the path of 
salvation by preaching, by instruction in Christian doctrine, 
catechetical or otherwise, by her public devotions, by authorized 
literature, and by the general atmosphere of Catholic life. And 
all this is one harmonious whole. What the pope or the coun- 
cil define dogmatically the bishops promulgate authoritatively, 
the clergy teach, and the people receive. It is ove faith, issuing 
from one centre, shedding abroad its rays over all the world; 
and it is one simply and solely because it issues from one centre. 
Our Lord’s promise of unity is here literally and luminously ful- 
filled by means of that very institution which is, as I have said, 
the only conceivable instrument through which, humanly speak- 
ing, it could be fulfilled ; and this majestic phenomenon is summed 
up in those words which in letters of gold circle round the awful 
dome of St. Peter's: 


“ Hine sacerdotii unitas exoritur, 
Hinc Una Fides mundo refulget.” * 


It is by means of this perfect oneness of all the members of 
the Catholic Church with their visible head that they know with 
certainty the dogmas of the faith which are proposed to their 
belief—in a word, that they possess “ infallible truth resting upon 
infallible authority,” and that, therefore, their faith is preserved 
asone. And what is the vital principle of all this? What is it 
that prevents the pope and the bishops from going wrong and 
leading the whole Catholic Church astray after them? It is the 
indwelling of God the Holy Ghost. “ But the Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he will 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your mind whatsoever 
I have said to you. When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he 
will teach you all truth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you; and behold I am with you all days, 
efen to the consummation of the world.” The infallible teach- 
ing voice of the Catholic Apostolic Roman Church is the fulfil- 
ment of these divine promises. If they are not fulfilled in her 
they have come to naught. 

Now, Anglicans are outside of all this; they have no part 
nor lot in this matter. They cannot, as do we, point to an in- 
fallible authority and say : From hence I derive my doctrines, and 


* From hence the unity of the priesthood takes its rise, 
From hence One Faith shines forth to all the world, 
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because I know that the authority which gives me these doc. 
trines is infallible, therefore I know with certainty that what I 
believe is true. They do, indeed, as we have seen, make loud 
professions of believing in an infallible church; but their church, 
even if it were infallible, is not of the slightest use to them, for 
it is dumb. It treats them like a medical man who should take 
a sick patient utterly ignorant of medicine and place him among 
the bottles in his surgery, and say: Here are the remedies; pick 
and choose for yourself; I have nothing to say. That is how the 
imaginary church of the Ritualists treats them with regard to 
the Bible and the patristic writings. Why should the Bible, 
which is the written word of God, and which in spite of diffi. 
culties contains not a single error, require an authorized and in. 
fallible interpreter, and not the miscellaneous writings of differ- 
ent authors of very various degrees of learning and accuracy? 
Our Lord’s rule was to dear the church—the living church—and 
that only. If private judgment is unlawful in the one case, why 
not in the other? 

How different the action of the Catholic Church! The office 
of collecting the doctrines of the faith from the writings of the 
Fathers, who were simply the accidental witnesses of tradition, 
must necessarily be the duty of an infallible authority; but this 
office the Anglican usurps to himself, and thus virtually denies 
the infallibility of the church—indeed, one of the foremost Ritual- 
istic controversialists does not hesitate to do this categorically. 
“There is in Scripture,” says Dr. Littledale,* “no promise of in- 
fallibility to the church at any given time.” “The church is in- 
defectible in the long run, though the teaching voice may be 
fallible at any given time.” Indefectible in the long run! I will 
not insult a man of Dr. Littledale’s intelligence by supposing for 
a moment that he imagined these words to have any meaning; 
they were doubtless intended to lull the disquieted consciences 
of certain advanced Ritualists whose ratiocinative faculties were 
not of a high order, and to whom a big-sounding word operates 
like a pleasing opiate. It is just such a phrase as the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens puts into the mouth of the “member for the 
gentlemanly interest,” who quashes every objection and raises 
the utmost enthusiasm in the breasts of his rustic constituents 
by his constant references to the “illimitable perspective.” One 
cannot help thinking that the perspective of the infallibility of a 
church which is only “indefectible in the long run” must be so 


* Plain Reasonsagainst Foining the Church of Rome, p. 132. 
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“illimitable” as to be entirely beyond the ken of ordinary 
mortals ! 

I suppose that it can be scarcely necessary to point out that 
achurch which is only “indefectible in the long run” cannot be 
of the slightest use to mankind, its teachings could in no sense be 
a rule of faith, because, according to this astute theologian, it 
may “at any given time” be teaching error. Nor can it anywise 
be said to be a fulfilment of our Lord’s promises. In the church 
which he founded he solemnly assured them that he would be 
present with them “all days,” and he declared that the Holy 
Ghost should “ abide with them for ever,” “leading them into all 
truth.” Upon its perpetual and unceasing infallibility rests the 
whole scheme of Christian revelation, including the canon of 
Scripture itself. Take this away, and give us only “ indefectibility 
in the long run,” and you have shattered at one blow the whole 
edifice of Christianity, and given us back in exchange only the 
enigmas which of erst puzzled the brains of Socrates and Plato 
and Seneca. 

Of course one source of this strangely contradictory behavior 
on the part of Anglicans arises from the fact that they entirely 
misapprehend the nature of the office performed by the Fathers 
in the transmission of divine tradition. All that these writers 
do is to bear witness (human witness) to the tradition of the 
church—that is to say, to the doctrines which have been handed 
down through the channels above referred to from the apostles— 
but they were not infallible in so doing; so that unless there is 
always in the church some living authority perpetually infallible 
to decide on matters of faith and morals, there is no infallibility at 
all. It is this which is entirely wanting in the Anglican system, 
and it is this fact to which I refer when I say that, in spite of 
their professing to believe in the infallibility of the church, they 
in reality assert nothing but their own private judgment, which 
for them is the ultimate arbiter of all doctrine. They deny this, 
I know; they say that the voice of the church contained in 
{tradition is their supreme guide, but they immediately give the 
lie to this by setting themselves above tradition in claiming to 
decide for themselves what the Fathers meant, wherein they 
agreed together, and when they were stating the apostolic tradi- 
tion and when not. Take, for instance, that passage from, St. 
Irenzeus which we have examined ina previous article in THE 
CatHoLtic WoriLp. On whose authority is it that Anglicans 
depend for the various conflicting interpretations they have 
placed upon it, contrary even, as I trust I have shown, to its plain 
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logical and grammatical signification? Simply upon their own 

authority. They form their own judgment in the matter; they 
make their own decision. Thus they, each one for himaelf, are 
the supreme judges of it all, and there is in reality no one above 
them. Could Martin Luther himself have asserted a more com. 
plete right of private judgment than this? Asa matter of fact 
it zs Luther’ s doctrine pure and simple, who declared that a lay. 
man with the Bible in his hand knew more than the pope him- 
self.* Still, Luther was the more honest and did not pretend to 
believe in the infallibility of a church which he immediately pro. 
ceeded to deprive of all reality, and in regard to whose doctrines 
he himself was, after all, the supreme referee. It has been re- 
served for Anglican Ritualists thus to develop this last stage of 
the absurdity of Protestantism. 

Nor is it open to them to claim the right of private judgment 
for the purpose of examining the claims of the church and the 
sources and channels of tradition, which, of course, we concede to 
one who is avowedly non-Catholic. For, with singular perversity, 
they at once declare themselves to be Catholics, they assert that 
there is an infallible church claiming their obedience, and then 
set to work incontinently to frame a theory of religion and ec- 
clesiastical polity for themselves, independent of any external 
authority whatever, and relying entirely upon the results of their 
own study and discernment, making use, in the course of this 
proceeding, of the writings of the Fathers precisely in the same 
manner as ordinary Protestants employ the Bible. When, how- 
ever, we remember the extraordinary misconceptions that exist 
both as to the true nature of infallibility and even as to the 
meaning of the expression, one cannot help feeling that these 
vagaries are perhaps more deserving of pity than of reprobation. 
As an instance of the manner in which the rank and file of the 
Ritualistic party is hoodwinked by its teachers, I may cite the 
following from the replies “To Correspondents” in the English 
Church Times of January 21, 1881: 

“ ONE IN Doust.—Do you not see that all your Roman Catholic friend 
can give you as proof is his.own fa//b/e private opinion that the pope is 
infallible? Unless he be himself infallible he cannot know for certain 
whether the pope be right or wrong on any given occasion. It is just as if 
you were to give some one your word that you knew Mr. A—— to bea 
first-rate Chinese scholar, without your being able to tell whether he spoke 
any Chinese at a, not to say speak and write it well. You would have to 

* “© Quod laico Setiiiintaeinas (Scripturarum) plus sit credendum quam pape, quam concilio, 


tmo quam ecclesia, hoc etiam juriste docent, et adeo est Catholicum, ut Augustinus in multis 
locis, hoc pro regula habent legendi auctores. i Cf. Audin’s Life of Luther, vol. i. p. 167. 
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be a first-rate Chinese scholar yourself before your opinion on any one 
else’s qualifications would be of value.” 


In another number of this ingenuous journal this subject is 
still further treated in reply to an “ inquirer”’: 


“JNQUIRER.—Unless the [Vatican] Council was infallible itself it could 
not tell whether the pope is infallible or not; but by saying that he is in- 
fallible without the consent of the church, all it proved was that itself was 
fallible, and so incompetent to settle the question at all, which is just the 
point we made when answering ‘One in Doubt.’ What value is the testi- 
mony of a thousand school-boys to the fitness of a man to be prime minis- 
ter or lord chancellor?” 


This is Dr. Samuel Johnson’s old joke over again, gravely set 
forth to, salve the consciences of inquirers and those in doubt: 
Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat ! 

I beg that the reader will look attentively at the last words 
in the former of the above extracts: ‘“ You would have to bea 
first-rate Chinese scholar yourself before your opinion on any 
one else’s qualifications would be of value.” Surely the patent 
sophism contained in these words, and repeated in the statement 
that the Vatican Council by defining papal infallibility declared 
itself to be fallible, require no elaborate refutation. Still, it is 
only fair to the editor of the Church Times to say that neither 
he nor Dr. Littledale was the inventor of this strange idea, that 
in order to know another to be infallible one must first be in- 
fallible one’s self. The late Dr. Whately, in a work entitled Zhe 
Search after Infalibility, published in 1847, enunciated what is 
virtually the same idea—viz., “ he who is infallibly following an 
infallible authority is himself infallible.” * 

The late Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, treats this subject at 
length in his Zheological Essays, and I trust that I may be par- 
doned if in elucidation of this subject I quote him somewhat at 
length. Commenting upon the above work of Dr. Whately, he 
cites the following passage of the Protestant archbishop, .and 
then proceeds, as we shall see, to pass his reflections upon it : 


* ««*T call it a “craving for infallibility,”’” so commences the quotation 
from Archbishop Whately, “ ‘(although hardly any one is found in words 
claiming, or expecting to be, personally infallible), because it is evident 
that he who is infallibly following an infallible guide is himself infallible. 
If his decisions on each point coincide exactly with those of an authority 
which is exempt from error, that his decisions are exempt from error is 


* It is reported, I know not whether truly or not, that His Eminence Cardinal Newman, 
who knew Whately intimately at Oxford, observed with reference to the latter’s work on Logic 
that it was an excellent production and contained a little of everything except logic! 
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not only an undeniable but almost an identical proposition ; it is as plain 
as that things which are equal to the same are equal to each other, 

“* But this, though self-evident as soon as stated, is sometimes lost sight 
of in practice. A man will speak of himself as being fallible, and as hay- 
ing no expectation of being otherwise. But his meaning must be (suppos- 
ing him quite certainthat he has an infallible guide, always accessible, and 
to which he constantly conforms)—his meaning must be that he would be 
fallible if left to himself; that his exemption from the possibility of error 
is not inherent, but derived. But actually and practically he does consider 
himself infallible. . 

“*«Though the gnomon of a sun-dial has no power in itself to indicate 
the hour, yet when the sun shines on it the motions of its shadow must be 
correct, as those of the sun’s rays which it follows. And, in like manner, 
fe is infallible practically in his belief who always believes exactly what 
an infallible church or leader believes’ (p. 14). 

“There are,” says Dr. Murray, commenting upon the above, “ several 
mistakes here, arising, as appears to me, partly from Dr. Whately’s not 
knowing or not keeping before his mind what we understand by the word 
infallibility when applied to the church, and partly from his confounding 
this meaning of the word with that which it commonly bears in popular 
language. 

“1, If in ordinary conversation I am asked, ‘Are you sure that it was 
Dr. Whately you saw yesterday in Stephen’s Green?’ and answer, ‘I could 
not be mistaken ; I am infallibly certain that it was he,’ all that I mean by 
this is that I have the usual evidences that beget a physical certainty in 
such cases. So, in like manner, if I assert in similar form a proposition 
resting on moral or metaphysical evidence; what I mean in all such as- 
sertions is that I have absolute certainty, physical, moral, or metaphysi- 
cal, as the case may be, of the truth of what I say. 

“But when I speak of the infallibility of the church I understand 
something very different from this. For I then mean that the church is 
assisted and controlled by an extraordinary and supernatural guidance of 
God, so that she cannot ever err in defining articles of faith, etc. 

“ Suppose that an infallible authority exists, and that I have clear and 
sure proof of its existence, and that I accordingly submit to it and believe 
in it; suppose that I have evidence that such or such a doctrine has been 
defined by that authority, and that I accordingly believe that doctrine; 
then I am sure that my belief agrees with its teachings ; I am following an 
infallible authority ; I am certainly following it, but not infallibly. I have 
the certainty of faith that what is taught by this authority as revealed is 
revealed, but I am not infallible. I hope to make all this very plain by 
some further observations. 

“2, The church of Christ, we believe, infallibly follows an infallible 
guide (namely, the Spirit ever abiding with her and directing her), and is 
therefore infallible. And we believe that the Church infallibly follows this 
guide, because the word of God so teaches. But no inJividual has received 
this promise; no individual who has not received a special revelation to 
that effect can be infallibly sure that he will persevere to the end in the 
true faith any more than in any other virtue. He believes to-day every 
word which the infallible church teaches, and he believes so firmly that he 
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js ready to seal his faith with his blood. But he may fall away from grace, 
and rebel against the church which he formerly believed infallible, and be- 
come a heretic, and die in his heresy. The promise which secures her 
from error will not secure him, for it has not been made to him. Who 
would assert that Luther, for example, while he believed in the infallibility 
of the church and received her teaching with unquestioning assent, should, 
in consistency, be considered by Catholics as all the time zx/falibly follow- 
ing an infallible guide ? 

“The Catholic idea of faith undoubtedly involves (as I may probably 
explain in another part of the present volume) the most firm assent, rest- 
ing on grounds so sure as to exclude every rational apprehension of mis- 
take; the mind, fortified by divine grace, being ready to encounter any ex- 
tremity rather than voluntarily waver for a single moment. Stronger as- 
sent there cannot be, in the present stage of our existence, than this while 
it lasts. But man is still free; grace may be abused; and the mind may 
reject as false what it previously held to with a belief so strong. The as- 
sent is sure ; but it may fail, and what may fail is not infallible. 

“3, A man, therefore, who follows an infallible church does not infalli- 
bly follow it; for he has no divine promise that he will always follow it, 
and this is necessary in order that he should be said infallibly to follow it. 
There is another reason why those who hold the infallibility of the church, 
and follow what they believe to be this infallible church, are not thereby 
constrained to hold that they infallibly follow it. 

“ An infallible church, by the very terms, cannot through ignorance or 
any other cause teach any doctrinal error. But an individual may fall into 
involuntary error without ceasing to be a sound member of the church. 
Even learned theologians may err without the least sin against faith. For 
while the whole revelation entrusted to the infallible church is for ever 
preserved by her untainted and unmutilated, individual members may, 
through inculpable ignorance, think the doctrine on certain points to be 
different from what it is. They are still prepared to receive her defini- 
tion, whatever it may be, when notified to them, and they firmly believe 
whatever she holds, though through mistake they think that she holds 
such or such doctrines which are really different from what she does 
hold. They err, and therefore are not infallible, though they follow all 
the while the infallible church—that is, they are her docile children, 
and receive all her teaching with blind obedience so far as it is known to 
them, ‘ 

“4. But see,” continues Dr. Murray a little further on, “the absurdity 
to which Dr. Whately’s reasoning leads. I suppose that he holds the in- 
fallibility of the apostles in their public teaching, at least the infallibility of 
the body in its collective capacity. Here there was a living infallible tri- 
bunal, Wherefore the early Christians, who all ‘believed on the authority 
of the apostles, and had as clear evidence as it is possible for man to have 
that such and such doctrines were taught by them—each one of all these 
early Christians infallibly followed an infallible guide, and therefore each one 
was infallible. For the same reason all who followed them were individu- 
ally infallible, and so on down to the present day—an extent of infallibi- 
lity which, according to us, it would be simple heresy to assert. Thus, then, 
We might reason on Dr. Whately’s principle: 
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“He who is infallibly following an infallible guide is himself infal- 
lible’ (Dr. Whately’s words). 

“ But the early Christians, who were taught by the apostles, infallibly 
followed an infallible guide. (Certainly as much so as any Catholic pre- 
tends to be following the infallible church.) 

“ Therefore the early Christians were infallible, etc. 

“Dr. Whately confounds infallibility with certainty. It is true to say 
that he who is certainly following an infallible authority is so far certain, 
or he who follows an infallible authority has an infallible certainty that 
what he believes on its teaching is true. But to have an infallible cer- 
tainty is not to be infallible. Dr. Whately has an infallible certainty that 
God exists, but he is not infallible.” * 
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Now, precisely the same argument applies to the absurd re- 
mark of the Church Times to “One in Doubt.” If, as the Church 
Times asserts, no one can be certain of the infallibility of another 
without being himself infallible, then neither the early Christians 
nor ourselves can be certain that the apostles were infallible in 
preaching the truth of the Gospel. :; 

The Church Times, like Dr. Whately, confounds infallibility 
with certainty. Certainty rests upon evidence, and the evidence 
of the church’s infallibility consists in her notes—her oneness, her 
sanctity, her apostolicity, her catholicity ; and these notes in their 
perfection and totality are to be found in the Catholic Roman 
Church, and in her only. We have, then, the most solid grounds 
of certitude, based upon the evidences of Christianity them- 
selves, for believing in her infallibility ; for the evidence is as pat- 
ent and unmistakable as the sun at noonday, because the church 
in which all these notes are combined either exists in the Catho- 
lic Roman Church or does not exist at all. 

There is nothing either absurd or unintelligible in the fact of 
an infallible authority residing in the Ecclesia Docens—t.e., in the 
pope and the bishops united to him as the centre of unity—and 
the mere fact of Dr. Littledale and the Church Times being driven 
to the use of such sophisms as I have been exposing (which 
one would think could only be addressed to the very ignorant 
or very thoughtless) + shows that they have really no valid argu- 
ment to bring against it. 

It may, however, be urged that my own argument goes too 
far, and that, having admitted with Dr. Murray that man can 
attain to absolute certainty on certain points of religion—e.g., the 

* Murray, Essays, chiefly Theological, vol. iii, p, 46 et seq. 

+I have not touched upon the contention of the Church Times that the Vatican fathers 
abdicated their infallibility by defining the pope’s infallibility, because it seems to mea piece of 


idiocy. One would think that infallibility were znfincty, and as there cannot be two infinites, 
so there cannot be two infallibles ! 
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infallibility of the Ecclesia Docens—I have conceded too much, for 
that Anglicans claim nothing more than this in asserting their 
ability as individuals to attain to absolute certainty with regard 
to the meaning of the patristic writings and of everything to 
which they bear witness. There is a flaw in this argument 
which I beg leave to point out. 

No Catholic theologian asserts for a moment. that the intel- 
lect of man, even when unaided by the light of faith, is unable 
to arrive at absolute certainty with reference to any of the state- 
ments of Holy Scripture. For instance, granting the inspiration 
of the Bible, which of course implies the absence of mistakes in 
the sacred writings, any one who can read the Gospels can 
arrive at absolute certainty with regard to the fact that our 
Lord was born at Bethlehem, and suffered at Jerusalem, and 
that his mother’s name was Mary. And so with a multitude 
of things, not merely statements of historical fact, but even asser- 
tions implying doctrine. The existence of God (which can be 
known even by the light of nature) and of angels, the mercy of 
God in forgiving sins to those who are penitent, the divine mis- 
sion of our Lord, and so on—these can be known with absolute 
certainty by those who either can read the Scriptures for them- 
selves or hear them read by one in whose honesty they have 
perfect confidence. But there are many other things, both mat- 
ters of fact and matters relating to dogma, which cannot be 
known with certainty by the unaided human intellect. For in- 
stance, while our Lord’s divine mission is stated in terms which 
are simply univocal, his divinity—ze., his consubstantiality with 
the Father—is not so stated. Not a single one of those passages 
which the church regards as teaching our Lord’s divinity but is 
capable, as an abstract term, of two interpretations. Thus when 
our Lord says (St. John x. 30), “I and the Father are one,” it is 
well known that this expression is commonly used among our- 
selves, You and I are one on that point—meaning merely one 
in mind or will, and not in substance. And so again when St. 
Parl says (Col. ii. 9), “ For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead corporally ’’"—as far as the mere words are concerned, 
it might mean, as Nestorius maintained that it did mean, that God 
dwelt in Jesus Christ, but not that God was born of Mary. Now, 
no amount of philological or grammatical learning can settle such 
points as are here involved, because they are divine mysteries, 
which can only be determined by an authority divinely consti- 
tuted. The Ecclesia Docens is that divinely-constituted authority, 
and she is therefore infallible. She takes the Holy Scriptures 
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and the records of tradition, and decides each question with the 
certainty that she cannot err in so doing, because God himself 
has promised that she shall not. 

But Anglicans are not infallible; Anglicans have no divine 
promise that they cannot err; what right, then, have they to take 
the Bible and the Fathers, and set themselves up'‘to determine, 
even each one for himself alone, what they mean and what they ° 
do not mean, or what safeguard have they in so doing? 

It may be objected:-If this be so how can we know with 
certainty that the church is infallible? The fact that the infalli. 
bility of the Ecclesia Docens is one of those matters which the mind 
can know with absolute certainty is from the nature of the case 
a logical necessity. For it is inconceivable that Almighty God 
should institute an infallible authority for the purpose of teach- 
ing mankind the truths necessary to their eternal salvation, and 
should withhold from them the faculty or the power or the 
opportunity of knowing with certainty that it is infallible. Such 
being the case, it only remains to examine the evidence for the 
infallibility of the Ecclesia Docens, and, having done this, we stand 
face to face with the Catholic Roman Church. And the evi- 
dence for that infallibility, as far as Christians are concerned, 
consists in her bearing visibly upon her the notes or marks which 
we know will be the distinguishing characteristics of that 
church. Space forbids me to enter further upon this subject on 
the present occasion. I will only say that as the chief of those 
notes is that visible oneness by which, according to our Lord’s 
institution, she was. to be known (just as our Lord himself was 
known to St. Martin by the five sacred wounds, and the evil 
spirit was detected by their absence), so do we now with abso- 
lute certainty that the Catholic Roman Church, in visible commu- 
nion with the Apostolic See, alone is that Ecclesia Docens, because 
she alone, in common with the other notes of sanctity, catholiuty, 
and apostolicity, is visibly one throughout the entire world, and 
that in the only way in which it is conceivable for a society of 
beings endowed with free-will to be perpetually and essentially 
one. 
The Ritualist, however, of the school of Littledale will doubt- 
less ask: What, then, is the use of tradition at all, if we may not 
have recourse to the writings of the Fathers to learn the teachings 
of the church? But from what we have already said the reply 
will surely be anticipated. The church—the pope and the bish- 
ops, and the theologians who are their consultors—do have re 
course to the patristic writings, just as they also devote them 
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selves to the study of the Sacred Scriptures. But this method of 
learning the truth is not for the individual members of the Zc- 
clesia Discens ; for mark this: when our Lord founded his church, 
and gave his commission which was to last for all time, “even to 
the consummation of the world,” it was a commission to a living 
body of men to teach with a living voice. He did not instruct 
his apostles to go and write a book, and then scatter it broadcast, 
so that mankind might draw their doctrines from thence. He 
never so much as hinted that any such book was to be written ; 
still less did he imply that individuals among the faithful by 
years of hard study were to discover the doctrines of divine 
revelation in the writings of uninspired authors ; but he conferred 
the gift of infallibility upon certain living men, and, by logical 
necessity, upon their successors, promising them his daily and 
hourly assistance in their teaching office to preserve them from 
error. This is the work, this is the duty, of the Ecclesia Docens ; 
itis the part of the Ecclesia Discens to hear and to obey. 

Now, this is what I mean when I say that Anglicans are out- 
side of all this. They do not hear the Ecclesia Decens and they do 
not obey her. They hear and they obey no one but themselves. 
They set up, indeed, a phantom church and loudly profess their 
obedience to it, but each one is for himself the mouthpiece of that 
church, one man’s views (!) of what the church teaches dogmati- 


‘ cally being more “advanced” than those of another, and each 


one modifying his opinions from time to time by the results of 


’ his own reading and his own judgment. The reasons which he 


has for embracing in his “ Catholic Church” all sects possessing 
or claiming to possess valid orders rest upon precisely the same 
basis as do those of another sectarian who would include all who, 
with or without orders, profess the Nicene Creed, or others 
again, still more “liberal,” who would welcome as their brethren 
in the faith “all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 
It has its beginning and its ending in self, inthe private judgment 
of the individual. However loudly the Ritualist may boast his 
vaynted Catholicity ; however pharisaically he may contemn the 
members of Protestant sects more consistent than himself; how- 
ever he may prate about holy church and her authority, and 
demand from his dupes and satellites a submission culminating 
in himself as her interpreter, he cannot get outside of himself. 
That calm and blessed assurance, that perfect peace of mind, 
which comes from the certain possession of immutable truth is 
the birthright of those alone who listen to the voice of that 
shepherd to whom our Lord committed his sheep to be fed, 
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“because Blessed Peter, who lives and presides in his own see, 
offers the truth of faith to those seeking it.” * If, then, these ear. 
nest but misguided men would really possess this blessed cer. 
tainty; if they would in very truth feel their feet planted upon 
the rock against which the gates of hell shall not prevail; if, dis. 
satisfied with the stone of “indefectibility in the long run” of. 
fered them by their spiritual guides, they would indeed be made 
partakers of that bread of “infallible truth resting upon infallible 
authority,” let them come out from among Protestants and cere. 
monialists and Erastians in the Establishment, and accept like 
little children the citizenship of the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. 





BENJAMIN BANNEKER, THE NEGRO ASTRONO. 
MER.t+ 


THE negro stands at the white man’s door and asks for 
schools and school-teachers. Are you—demands the white man 
in return—a being of sufficient intelligence to be worthy of a 
good schooling? To answer that question the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD will permit me, a lover of the colored race, to 
tell them something of one negro’s history which may stimulate 
their sense of justice—justite, I say; for the system of American 
slavery, which made the soul of the black man darker than his 
skin with law-enforced ignorance, was the work of white men. 
What our white people did wrongfully to their black brethren 
in former times it is but just that we should set right to their 
children in these our times. 

Benjamin Banneker was born in Baltimore County, not far 
from Ellicott’s Mills, in 1731. His father was a slave, and by all 
accounts a native African, and his mother was a free mulatto. 
She was a woman of great energy and industry, and a true-heart- 
ed wife and mother. Very soon after her marriage she pur- 
chased her husband’s freedom, no doubt from the proceeds of 
her own toil. 

Young Benjamin was sent in early boyhood to a white school 
in the neighborhood which was thrown open to a few colored 


*St. Chrysologus, Ep. ad Eutych., p, 16, apud Allnatt, Cathedra Petrt, p. 29. 

+See Memoirs of Banneker, by 1. H,. B.. Latrobe and J. Saurin Norris, both of the 
Baltimore bar; also, History of the Negro Race in America, by Williams, himself a colored 
man (New York; Putnams, 1883), and the At/antic Monthly for January, 1863. 
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children; for it was not till years afterwards that it became a 
penab offence to teach a black boy his letters. An old servant of 
one of Maryland’s leading families, who had known Banneker 
from his childhood, used to relate that whilst all the other boys 
loved play and sought amusements, Banneker’s only delight 
was to “live unto his books.” The region in which Benjamin 
was born was then almost a wilderness; for in 1732 Elkridge 
Landing was of more importance than Baltimore, which was 
only laid out in 1727. It is well to keep this before our minds, 
in order that the difficulties against which Banneker had to 
struggle may. be fairly understood. When old enough to work 
he was taken from school and employed to assist his parents in 
their labor; and during his early youth his destiny seemed no- 
thing better than that of a child of poor and ignorant free negroes 
possessing a few acres of land in a remote and thinly-settled 
country district. The outlook for a clever colored boy at the 
present day even is not very bright, and a hundred and twenty 
years ago it must have been gloomy enough. 

After passing his minority Banneker continued to reside on 
the little farm of his parents, and remained in possession of it 
after they died and during the remainder of his life. Whilst in 
the vigor of his manhood he was an industrious and thriving 
farmer ; kept his grounds in good order, had horses, cows, and 
many hives of bees, and cultivated a good garden, living quite 
comfortably. But he was all the time tormented with the desire 
of knowledge. During the winter months and at other leisure 
times his active mind was employed in increasing the knowledge 
he had gained at school. His favorite study was arithmetic. 
He had learned the mere rudiments of ciphering at school, and 
now a resistless attraction drew him, all alone and without any 
teacher, to master that whole division of mathematical science. 
He slowly became a perfect master of the most difficult arithme- 
tical problems. Knowledge of all kinds, indeed, was his craving. 
He devoured every book he could buy or borrow, and by degrees 
so amplified and improved his knowledge and cultivated his mind 
that before reaching the years of middle age he was a man of 
good English education, of correct grammatical speech, able to 
write strong English, and of much general information. But he 
loved the natural sciences best, was a quick observer of all natu- 
ral phenomena, studying with eagerness and delight all that he 
beheld about him of the operations of nature’s laws. 

At first his knowledge was known to his illiterate neighbors 
only, but by degrees it became the wonder of a wider circle ; and 
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Banneker, still a young man, came to be thought of as one who 
could not only perform all the operations of mental arithnfetic 
and ciphering with extraordinary facility, but exercise on matters 
and things in general a sound and discriminating judgment. It 
was about this time that he displayed an extraordinary mecha. 
nical genius ; for, all unaided, he contrived and made a clock, the 
first in the then quiet and secluded valley of the Patapsco, a 
watch serving for his model. It took him a long while to ac. 
complish this feat, his greatest difficulty, as he often afterwards 
said, being to make the hour, minute, and second hands corre. 
spond in their motions. The clock was at last finished, and raised 
still higher Banneker’s credit in the neighborhood and marked 
an epoch in the life of the gifted negro; for it was probably 
owing to the fame of it that the Ellicott family heard of him and 
sought him out. 

It was, indeed, about this time that the Ellicotts built in the 
vicinity of our hero’s farm those flour-mills of which they are 
still the owners, and which gave name to the present village and 
post-office of Ellicott’s Mills. The family is still a respectable 
and honored one, a leading Maryland family, and worthy to be 
held in benediction by all colored people and their friends for the 
unsought kindness and affectionate help they spent on Benjamin 
Banneker. He was a delighted and studious spectator of the 
new mill-buildings as they were being erected. When the mills 
were running he was still an eager watcher; and long after the 
novelty of them died out among his neighbors he continued his 
frequent visits, watching and studying the machinery. Thus not 
only his acquaintance with the Ellicotts developed, but he also 
came to know the settlers, both whites and blacks, of the sur- 
rounding country, who resorted to the mills to dispose of their 
corn or have it ground, to purchase goods and satisfy their 
various wants, and also to get their letters and newspapers. 
The mills, in short, became the gossiping centre of the country 
round. Here in conversation with those who valued attainments 
so unusual in a man of color, accompanied always by great mod-: 
esty and general good conduct, Banneker was at times induced 
to overcome his habitual reserve and take his share in the con- 
versation and take sides in the various discussions. Little by 
little the proprietors, certainly men of noble character, formed 
an acquaintance with him which ripened into true friendship ; 
and a few* years after the mills were in operation Mr. George 
Ellicott, one of the owners, lent Banneker Mayer’s Zaé/es, Fer- 
guson’s Astronomy, and Leadbeater’s Lunar Tables, with a few 
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astronomical instruments. It happened, however, that Ellicott 
was prevented at the time from giving Banneker the instructions 
usually necessary for understanding the tables and the use of the 
instruments. A few days later, therefore, he went for that pur- 
pose to Banneker’s little home—a mere hut—when to his surprise 
he found that he had mastered the meaning of the books and use 
of the instruments by himself, and was in no need of an instructor. 
I do not know what attention, if any, he had hitherto given to 
the subject of astronomy, though we can hardly suppose that 
the stately march of the starry heavens could have failed to at- 
tract his perplexed and earnest guesses. It must also be borne 
in mind that when he thus fairly began the science he was a man 
of nearly threescore years! At any rate, from this time the 
study of astronomy became the great passion of Banneker’s 
life. 

He was never married, and, after his parents’ death, was the 
sole occupant of his little cabin. Though obliged to labor for 
his bread, and being besides his own cook, chambermaid, and 
hostler, Banneker, by retrenching his wants, made little serve 
him, every ingenuity being exercised to secure more leisure to 
devote to his books and his observations. His favorite time for 
study was, of course, at night, when he could look out upon the 
stars and planets, whose laws he was gradually but surely mas- 
tering. As it was during the hours of darkness that Banneker 
was at his real labors, and as he was forced to sleep during the 
greater part of the day, he lost among his less appreciative 
acquaintances the reputation for industry that he had won in 
earlier life. Those who saw little of him in his fields, and found 
him sleeping when visiting his house, set him down as a lazy 
fellow who would come to no good, and whose old age would 
disappoint the promises of youth. 

This dislike was followed by attempts to impose on the 
humble genius, and even by attacks on his property, with various 
threats against his person. A memorandum in his handwriting, 
dated December 18, 1790, states : 


“._. —. informed me that —— stole my horse and greatcoat, and 
that the said —— intended to murder me when opportunity presented. 
—— —— gave me a caution to let no one come into my house after dark.” , 


The names of the parties were originally written in full ; but they 
were afterwards carefully erased, as though Banneker had re- 
flected that it was wrong to leave an unauthenticated assertion 
on record against any one. 
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The amateur astronomer did not, however, because of his _ 
studies, cease to visit the mills. He is described by a gentleman 
who frequently met him at this time “as of a black complexion, 
medium stature, of uncommonly soft, gentle manners, and of 
pleasing colloquial powers.” Whatever others thought of him, 
the friendship of George Ellicott, the owner of the mills, himself a 
man of high literary attainments, never faltered. Ellicott’s visits 
to Banneker were frequent. Finally he induced our timid star- 
gazer to venture such calculations as are set down in almanacs, 
But what was Ellicott’s chagrin to find that his black friend’s 
first prediction of an eclipse was false: an error had slipped into 
his calculations. Ellicott drew his attention to it. To his 
mingled surprise and delight, Banneker answered by letter, 
pointing out that he had been misled by a ‘discrepancy between. 
the two authors, Ferguson and Leadbeater. ‘“ Now, Mr. Ellicott,” 
runs the letter, “two such learned gentlemen as the above men. 
tioned, one in direct opposition to the other, stagnate young 
beginners. But I hope the stagnation will not be of long dura- 
tion.” In the same letter, speaking of the greatness of the task, 
he thus writes: “It is an easy matter for us, when a diagram is 
laid down before us, to draw one in resemblance of it ; but it is a 
hard matter for a young tyro in astronomy, when only the ele- 
ments for the prediction are laid down for him, to draw his dia- 
gram with any degree of certainty.” 

' Of the labor of his work few of those can form an idea who 
would nowadays attempt such a task with all the assistance 
afforded by accurate tables and well-digested rules. Banneker 
had no aid whatever from men or tables; and Mr. George EIli- 
cott, who promised him some astronomical tables and took them 
to him, declares that he had advanced unaided far in the prepa- 
ration of the logarithms necessary for his purposes. A memo- 
randum in his calculations points out other errors of Ferguson 
and of Leadbeater, both of whom, no doubt, would have been 
amazed had they been informed that their elaborate works had 
been reviewed and corrected by a negro in the then unheard-of 
valley of the Patapsco. 

The first almanac prepared by Banneker for publication was 
for the year 1792. The almanac-publishers of Baltimore gave a 
very flattering praise to the compiler: 





“They [the publishers] feel gratified in the opportunity of presenting 
to the public through their press what must be considered as an extraor- 
dinary effort of genius—a complete and accurate ephemeris for the year 
1792, calculated by a sable son of Africa,” etc. 
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And they further say : 


“They flatter themselves that a philanthropic public, in this enlight- 
ened era, will be induced to give their patronage and support to this work, 
not only on account of its intrinsic merits (it having met the approbation 
of the most distinguished astronomers of America, particularly the cele- 
brated Mr. Rittenhouse), but from similar motives to those which induced 
the editors to give this calculation the preference—the ardent desire of 
drawing modest merit from obscurity and controverting the long-estab- 
lished illiberal prejudice against the blacks.” ° 


Banneker himself was entirely conscious of the bearings of 
his case upon the position of his people; and, though remark- 
able for an habitual modesty, he solemnly claimed that his work 
had earned respect for the African race. In this spirit he wrote 
to Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of State under Washington, 
transmitting a manuscript copy of his almanac. The letter—a 
fervent appeal for the down-trodden negro, and a protest against 
the injustice and inconsistency of his treatment by the people of 
the United States—is herewith given entire. I beg the reader as 
he peruses this letter to weigh its pleadings well, putting himself 
and our times in place of Jefferson and ninety years ago. 


“ MARYLAND, BALTIMORE Co., near Ellicott’s Lower Mills, 
‘ “ August 19, 1791. 
“THOMAS JEFFERSON, Secretary of State: 

“S1r: Iam fully sensible of the greatness of that freedom which I take 
with you on the present occasion—a liberty which seemed to me scarcely 
allowable when I reflected on that distinguished and dignified station in 
which you stand and the almost general prejudice and prepossession 
which are so prevalent in the world against those of my complexion, I 
suppose it is a truth too well attested to you to need a proof here that we 
are a race of beings who have long labored under the abuse and censure 
of the world, that we have long been considered rather as brutish than 
human, and scarcely capable of mental endowment. 

“Sir, I hope I may safely admit, in consequence of that report which 
hath reached me, that you are a man far less inflexible in sentiments of 
this nature than many others, that you.are measurably friendly and well- 


disposed towards us,* and that you are ready and willing to lend your aid 
* “Jefferson, in his Memoirs, written in’ January, 1821, speaking of the reforms introduced 
by him and his associates into the organic law of Virginia, speaks as follows of his and their 
efforts at emancipation : ‘‘ The bill on the subject of slaves was a mere digest of the existing 
laws respecting them, without any intimation of a plan for a future or general emancipation. 
It was thought better that this should be kept back, and attempted only by way of amendment 
whenever the bill should be brought on, The principles of the amendment, however, were 
agreed on—that is to say, the freedom of all born after a certain day and deportation after a pro: 
per age, But it was found that the public mind would not yet bear the proposition, nor will it 
bear it even at this day. Yet the day is not distant when it must bear and adopt it, or worse 
will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate than that these people are to 
be free ; nor is it less certain that the two races, equally free, cannot live in the same government, 
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and assistance to our relief from those many distressed and numerous 
calamities to which we are reduced. : 

“Now, sir, if this is found in truth I apprehend you will readily em- 
brace every opportunity to eradicate that train of absurd and false ideas 
and opinions which so generally prevails with respect to us, and that your 
sentiments are concurrent with mine, which are that an universal Father 
hath given being to us all of one flesh, but that he hath also without par- 
tiality afforded us all the same sensations and endowed us all with the 
same faculties, and that howewer variable we may be in society or religion, 
however diversified in situation or color, we are all of the same family and 
stand in the same relation to him. 

“Sir, if these are sentiments of which you are fully persuaded, I hope 
you cannot but acknowledge that it is the indispensable duty of those who 
maintain for themselves the rights of human nature, and who profess the 
obligations of Christianity, to extend their power and influence to the re- 
lief of every part of the human race from whatever burden or oppression 
they may unjustly labor under; and this, I apprehend, a full conviction of 
the truth and obligation of these principles should lead all to. 

“Sir, I have long been convinced that if your love for yourselves and 
for those inestimable laws which preserve to you the rights of human na- 
ture was founded on sincerity, you could not but be solicitous that every in- 
dividual, of whatever rank or distinction, might with you equally enjoy the 
blessings thereof; neither could you rest satisfied short of the most active 
diffusion of your exertions in order to their promotion from any state of 
degradation to which the unjustifiable cruelty and barbarism of men may 
have reduced them. 

“Sir, I freely and cheerfully acknowledge that I am of the African race, 
and, in that color which is natural to them, of the deepest dye, and it is 
under a sense of the most profound gratitude to the supreme Ruler of the 
universe that I now confess to you that I am not under that state of 
tyrannical thraldom and inhuman captivity to which too many of my 
brethren are doomed, but that I have abundantly tasted of the fruition of 
those blessings which proceed from that free and unequalled liberty with 
which you are favored, and which I hope you will willingly allow you have 
received from the immediate hand of that Being ‘from whom proceedeth 
every good and perfect gift. 

“Sir, suffer me to recall to your mind that time in which the arms and 
tyranny of the British crown were exerted with every powerful effort in 
order to reduce you to a state of servitude. Look back, I entreat you, on 
the variety of dangers to which you were exposed; reflect on that time 
in which every human aid appeared unavailable, and in which even hope 
and fortitude wore the aspect of inability to the conflict ; and you cannot 
but be led to a serious and grateful sense of your miraculous and provi- 





etc.” The delay of emancipation, which Jefferson thus viewed with such impatience, if not re- 
sentment, had at least the effect, by longer intercourse and the union of two or three more gene- 
rations of the races, of rendering deportation plainly unnecessary to full freedom of the blacks. 
The political associates whom he mentions as having agreed on the above scheme of emancipa- 
tion were himself, Pendleton, George Wythe, George Mason, and Thomas L. Lee. They were 
a committee of the House of Burgesses appointed in the session of 76. (Heferson’s Writings, 
Boston, 1830, vol. i. p. 39.) 
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dential preservation ; you cannot but acknowledge that the present freedom 
and tranquillity which you enjoy you have mercifully received, and that it is 
the peculiar blessing of Heaven. 

“This, sir, was a time in which you clearly saw into the injustice of a 
state of slavery, and in which you had just apprehension of the horrors of 
its condition. 

“It was now, sir, that your abhorrence thereof was so excited that you 
publicly held forth this true and invaluable doctrine, which is worthy 
to be recorded and remembered in all succeeding ages: ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident : that all men are created equal, and that they are 
endowed with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

“Here, sir, was a time in which your tender feelings for yourself had 
engaged you thus to declare you were then impressed with proper ideas of 
the great valuation of liberty and the free possession of those blessings to 
which you were entitled by nature. 

“ But, sir, how pitiable is it to reflect that although you were so fully 
convinced of the benevolence of the Father of mankind, and of his equal 
and impartial distribution of these rights and privileges which he had con- 
ferred upon them, that you should at the same time counteract his mercies 
in detaining by fraud and violence so numerous a part of my brethren 
under groaning captivity and cruel oppression; that you should at the 
same time be found guilty of that most criminal act which you professedly 
detested in others with respect to yourselves! 

“ Sir, I suppose that your knowledge of the situation of my brethren is 
too extensive to need a recital here; neither shall I presume to prescribe 
methods by which they may be relieved, otherwise than by recommending 
to you and all others to wean yourselves from those narrow prejudices 
which you have imbibed with respect to them, and, as Job proposed to his 
friends, ‘put your souls in their souls’ stead.’ Thus shall your hearts be 
enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards them, and thus shall you 
need neither the direction of myself nor others in what manner to proceed 
herein. 

“And now, sir, although my sympathy and affection for my brethren 
hath caused my enlargement thus far, I ardently hope that your candor 
and generosity will plead with you in my behalf when I make known to 
you that it was not originally my design, but that, having taken up my pen 
in order to direct to you as a present a copy of an almanac which I have 
calculated for the succeeding year, I was unexpectédly and unavoidably led 
thereto. 

“This calculation, sir, is the production of my arduous study in this my 
advanced stage of life; for, having long had unbounded desires to become 
acquainted with the secrets of nature, I have had to gratify my curiosity 
herein through my own assiduous application to astronomical study, in 
which I need not to recount to you the many difficulties and disadvantages 
which I have had to encounter. And although I had almost declined to 
make my calculation for the ensuing year, in consequence of that time 
which I had allotted therefor being taken up at the Federal Territory by 
the request of Mr. Andrew Ellicott, yet, finding myself under several en- 
gagements to printers of this State to whom I communicated my design, 
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on my return to my place of residence I industriously applied myself 
thereto, which, I hope, I have accomplished with correctness and accuracy, 
A copy of which I have taken the liberty to direct to you, and which I 
humbly request you will favorably receive. And although you may have 
the opportunity of perusing it after its publication, yet I «chose to send it 
to you in manuscript previous thereto, that thereby you might not only 
have an earlier inspection, but that you might also view it in my own hand- 
writing. 

“And now, sir, I shall conclude and subscribe myself with the most 
profound respect, 

“ Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“B, BANNEKER. 
_ “ THOMAS JEFFERSON, Secretary of State, Philadelphia. 


“N.B. Any communication to me may be had by a direction to Mr. 
Elias Ellicott, merchant, in Baltimore town. B. B.” 


The boldness of this letter may well startle us. There is no 
cringing nor unmanly servility, and we must admire the strong 
consciousness of Banneker in his. mental powers. Jefferson 
honored the letter with the following courteous reply : 


“ PHILADELPHIA, PA., August 30, 1791. 
“Sir: I thank you sincerely for your letter of the 19th instant and for 
the almanac it contained. Nobody wishes more than I do to see such 
proofs as you exhibit that nature has given to our black brethren talents 
equal to those of the other colors of men, and that the appearance ofa 
want of them is owing only to the degraded condition of their existence 
both in Africa and America. I can add with truth that no one wishes more 
ardently to see a good system commenced for raising the condition both 
of their body and mind to what it ought to be as fast as the imbecility of 
their present existence and other circumstances will admit. I have taken 
the liberty of sending your almanac to M. de Condorcet, secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and member of the Philanthropic Society, 
because I considered it a document to which your whole color had a right 
for their justification against the doubts which have been entertained of 
them. Iam, with great esteem, sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ THO, JEFFERSON. 
“Mr. BENJAMIN BANNEKER, 
“Near Ellicott’s Lower Mills, Baltimore Co.” * 


*Touching the condition of the blacks prior to and during the Revolution Mr. Williams 
(History of the Negro Race, i. p. 370) says: ‘‘ When the Revolutionary War began the legal 
status of the negro slave was clearly defined in the courts of all the colonies, He was 
either chattel or real property.” Soon the ticklish question arose concerning the negro 
soldier who was a slave; ‘‘Could he be taken as property or as a prisoner of war?” After 
much deliberation the colonies agreed to accept him as a prisoner of war, while the royalists 
held he was property and legitimate sfor/s of war. Mr. Williams says: ‘‘ But the almost 
universal doctrine of property in the negro, and his status in the courts of the colonies, gave 
the royal army great advantages in the appropriation of negro captives under the plea that 
they were property, and hence legitimate ‘spoils of war”; while, on the part of the colonies, 
to declare that the captured negroes were entitled to the treatment of prisoners of war wa$ 
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When his first almanac was published Banneker was about 
sixty years of age. He soon received tokens of respect from 
all the scientific men of the country. 

In his letter to Jefferson our astronomer alleges as a reason 
why he was thinking of not going on with his almanac for that 
year that he was with the commissioners appointed to run the 
lines of the District of Columbia, then known as the Federal 
Territory. Wishing to avail themselves of Banneker’s acquire- 
ments, the, commissioners invited him to be present at the sur- 
veys. His conduct throughout the whole engagement secured 
their respect. They invited him to a daily seat at their own 
table, but this, with his usual modesty, Banneker declined. They 
then ordered a side-table laid for him in the same room with 
themselves. On his return he called to give an account of his 
work at the house of a friend. Hearrived on horseback, dressed 
in his usual costume—a full suit of drab cloth surmounted by a 
broad-brimmed beaver hat. He declared the commissioners to 
“be a very civil set of gentlemen, who had overlooked his com- 

lexion.”” After describing the work, and, with his usual humil 
ity, counting as trivial his own share, he added that during his 
absence he did not taste wine or spirituous liquors, adding: “I 
feared to trust myself even with wine, lest it should steal away 
the little sense I have.’”’ David Stuart, Daniel Carroll, Thomas 
Johnson, Andrew Ellicott, and Major L’Enfant were the survey- 
ors. Of course it was through Ellicott that Banneker was 
secured. 

This Daniel Carroll owned the property on which the Capitol 
building stands. He was a devout Catholic, brother, if I mistake 
not, of Archbishop Carroll, of Baltimore. His family was not 
related to the Carrolls of Carrollton. Daniel’s descendants still 
live on Capitol Hill, Washington. Their house is known as 
Duddington. 


to reverse a principle of law as old as their government. It was, in fact, an abandonment 
of thg claim of property in the negro, It was a recognition of his rights as a soldier, a 
bestowal of the highest favors known in the treatment of captives of war.” Yet as a matter 
of fact it often happened that even on ‘the patriot side ‘‘ enlistment did not work a practical 
emancipation of the slave, as some have thought. Negroes were rated as chattel property by 
both armies and both governments during the entire war. This is the cold fact of history, 
and itis not pleasing to contemplate. The negro occupied the anomalous position of an 
American slave and an American soldier, He was a soldier in the hour of danger, and a chattel 
in time of peace.” ’ 

Prior to 1809 free colored people possessed of a certain property qualification voted in 
Maryland. In that year the right of voting was restricted to /ree white males. Greenbury 
Morton, a colored man, and claimed by some as a relative of Banneker, was ignorant of the new 
law till he offered to vote at the polls in Balttmore County. It is said that when his vote was 
refused he got on a barrel and addressed the voters in a strain of true and passionate eloquence 
which held them in breathléss attention. 
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Hard drinking had been Banneker’s weakness. But, with a 
self-denial supposed to be unknown to his race, seeing its evils, 
he resolved to refrain from intoxicating drink, and gradually 
succeeded, becoming finally a total abstainer. As the reader 
may well suppose, once familiar with the books and instruments 
furnished him by the Ellicotts, Banneker was anxious to devote 
more time to study, and still more desirous to be released from 
the anxieties and cares attending the cultivation of his farm. 
He undertook to let it out, but his tenants were a conginual vexa. 
tion to him, refusing to pay rent, and, when expostulated with, 
retaliating by annoying him ina dozen ways. One of them, see. 
ing his impatience, said quaintly to him, “ It is better to die of 
hunger than anger.” Finally he sold his farm for an annuity, 
Carefully calculating his chances of life, he put the annuity at 
twelve pounds, Maryland currency, during a given number of 
years. 

This, with the proceeds of his almanacs, supported him till his 
death in 1804. It is said the only serious error Banneker ever 
made was in this very calculation, for he lived eight years longer 
than the time he had calculated. But it was the Ellicotts who 
had bought the place, and they generously paid the annuity till 
their old friend was gone. 

When at death’s door during a previous sickness, Banneker 
charged his two sisters, Mrs. Molly Morton and Mrs. Black, to 
give to Mr. Ellicott his MSS., his letter to Jefferson, all his 
instruments, and everything else loaned or given him by that 
gentleman. On the day of his death the sisters faithfully obeyed 
his orders, and their arrival at the mills was the first news of the 
learned negro’s death. During the last sad rites at Banneker’s 
grave, two days after death, his cottage took fire and with every- 
thing in it was totally destroyed. The clock was then lost. 
Among his MSS. were found many astronomical and mathemati- 
cal notes and observations, together with much that reflected the 
quaint and humorous turn of his mind. . 

Banneker published his almanac till 1802. It was a success 
financially as well as scientifically. Its title is here transcribed 
at length as a matter of curious interest. If it claims little of 
the art-or elegance or wit of modern almanacs, it is nevertheless, 
viewing its history, a far more interesting production : 

“Benjamin Banneker’s Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
and Maryland Almanac and Ephemeris for the year of our Lord 
1792, being bissextile or leap-year, and the sixteenth year of 
American Independence, which commenced July 4th, 1776. Con- 
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taining the motions of the sun and moon, the true places and as- 
pects of the planets, the rising and setting of. the sun, the rising, 
setting, and southing, place and age, of the moon, etc. The lu- 
nations, conjunctions, eclipses, judgment of the weather, festivals, 
and remarkable days.’’ This much is Banneker’s. The rest was 
the publishers’, but, besides being quaint, has nothing very at- 
tractive. Copies of the almanac have become very rare indeed. 
I have been informed by a dealer in old and curious books that a 
single copy would bring fifty dollars. He stopped his almanac 
in 1802, and survived his last publication only two years, dying, 
as I have noticed, in 1804, at the age of seventy-two. 

It only remains for me to mention the few and scattering 
details of our hero’s life that remain to us. In his business 
transactions he was strictly honest, while towards his own 
debtors he was very lenient. Hence the need of selling his 
farm, for he was not able to collect his rents. The boys, who in 
his old age were rather numercus in the neighborhood, played 
sad havoc with his garden. They would call at his door and 
ask and obtain permission to partake of some of his fruit. After- 
wards, when the astronomer was lost in calculations, they would 
return and strip his trees. For this he was heard to remonstrate 
with his youthful visitors, even offering them one-half if they 
would leave him in quiet possession of the other ; but all without 
avail. Toa friend who once visited him in the summer he ex- 
pressed regret that he had no fruit to present him, adding with a 
smile: “I have no influence with the rising generation. All my 
arguments have failed to induce them to set bounds to their 
wants.” : 

Banneker’s habits of study were very peculiar. At nightfall, 
wrapped in a great cloak, he would lie prostrate upon the 
ground, passing the hours of darkness in contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies. At daylight he would retire to his dwelling, 
where he spent a portion of the day in repose. But as he 
seemed to require less sleep than most people, he employed the 
hours of the afternoons in the cultivation of his garden, trimming 
the fruit-trees, or in observing the habits and flights of his bees. 
When his services and attention were not required out-doors 
he busied himself with his books, papers, and mathematical in. 
struments, at a large oval table in his house. The situation of 
his dwelling was one that would be admired by every lover of 
nature, and furnished a fine field to observe the celestial pheno- 
mena. It was about half a mile from the Patapsco River, and 
commanded a prospect of the hills, near and distant, upon its 
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banks, so justly celebrated for their picturesque beauty. The’ 


whole situation was charming, inspiring, and no doubt helped 
him in overcoming the difficulties in the way of the pursuit of 
science. 

Banneker’s morals were without a blemish, save that in his 
early manhood days he was a hard drinker. We have already 
spoken of that courageous self-denial, generally regarded as un. 
known to his race, with which he trampled the sin and then the 
temptation under foot. We remember his boast that all the 
while he was engaged on the survey of the District of Columbia 
he tasted not even wine. He seems to have been a Quaker in 
his religious belief, and, while hoping that he may have received 
some fori of baptism in infancy and partaken besides of God's 
uncovenanted mercies, we must regret for his sake that the 
true church numbered him not among her sons. To those little 
acquainted with his race his thirst for knowledge must excite 
wonder and his success in acquiring it a far greater astonish- 
ment. 


“The extent of his knowledge”—thus runs Latrobe’s memoir of 
him—“is not so remarkable as that he acquired what he did under the 
circumstances we have described. It may be said by those disposed to 
sneer at his simple history, if there be any such, that after all he was but 
an almanac-maker, a very humble personage in the ranks of astronomical 
science. But that the almanac-maker of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, from 1792 to 1802, should have been a free black man is, 
to use the language of Jefferson, ‘a fact to which his color has a right for 
their justification against the doubts that have been entertained of them.’” 


All must agree with this conclusion, and must ask themselves if 
such things were possible amidst so much prejudice and so many 
drawbacks, what may we not expect from the colored people of 
to-day? The case of Banneker shows that it is a mistake to 
fancy that the negro will always skulk in our shadow, over- 
powered by the ability and importance of his more favored 
brethren. 
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A POET OF THE “REFORMATION.” 


THE revolution produced in Germany by the movement 
known as the “ Reformation” was most discouraging to polite 
literature. The song, devout and cheerful as it had been, was 
hushed, and German imagination for a hundred years brooded 
in silence or gave utterance to its dreams in verses worse even 
than those of the Meistersinger. Those minds, always thought- 
ful, yearned for they knew not precisely what, and must come at 
length to let other peoples direct their aspirations and give them 
strange tongues. It is most remarkable what, in the midst of 
this season of inactivity and discouragement, the other nations 
of Europe did for Germany. 

The Saxon period, so named from the native home of Luther, 
was essentially prose, but it did wonders in developing German 
intellect and language. Luther himself was a most vigorous 
writer. The ferocity with which he warred, his mighty influ- 
ence among his countrymen, aroused within them a new impulse 
both to read and to write, and the German language became one 
of the richest in Europe for the discussion of the serious concerns 
of man, mortal and eternal. But it is tiresome and it is sad 
to read the literature of that period, its gloomy complainings, 
its unrelenting warrings, its gradual, inevitable descent into the 
depths of mysticism and doubt, which have made faithless and 
godless so many of that gifted and naturally most religious people. 
To the influences of these internal struggles were added, among 
others less important, those of the Thirty Years’ War, similar in 
duration and disastrous consequences to the Wars of the Roses. 
No people fight like the Germans, especially when they fight 
with one another. So brave, so serious, the German knows not 
to yield, except to superior physical force, and when he yields at 
length to that it is a sullen submission that waits for other times 
and other opportunities to renéw the conflict. In these terrific 
wars of many kinds German literature, poor as it had become 
for the soothing, sweet behests of poetry, seemed destined to re- 
turn into the barbarism of the past, until finally, ashamed, dis- 
gusted with its own doings, and discouraged with the possibili 
ties of its endeavors, the German mind sought, as it seemed, to 
ignore what it had known, to yield its individuality, and engraft 
upon itself a foreign existence. 

It is interesting to contemplate that continuous travelling 
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hither and thither, during the latter part of the seventeenth and 
much of the eighteenth centuries, in search of foreign sentiments 
and foreign forms of expression. It reminds one of the missions 
of the first rude Romans, seeking amid cultured peoples for laws 
with which to control and guide their ignorant and lawless popu- 
lace. Fortunately for German literature, no single foreign na. 
tionality could please universally. Fierce were the struggles 
among the different invaders who had been invited—the Greeks, 
the French, the Dutch, the English. Of these the French, under 
the lead first of Opitz, and afterwards and especially of Voltaire, 
seemed as if they must prevail; and the German nation appear. 
ed as if anxious to give themselves up entirely to the people who 
in all respects were least similar to themselves. The German, 
naturally simple, thoughtful, tender, in the times whereof we 
write seemed to have grown ashamed of himself for being such, 
and endeavored to become gay, supple, affected. ‘ German sim- 
plicity of manners, nay, the very language itself, disappeared 
from the court and from the castles of the nobility. The higher 
literati, the public officials, even the richer burghers, ceased to 
speak their mother-tongue.”* Menzel says that French influ- 
ence extended even to the habits of physical life : “ Paleness came 
into favor; a lady without the vapors belonged not to good 
society. The hearty daughters of German country gentlemen, 
sound to the core, painted themselves white, starved themselves 
thin, and drank vinégar, in order to get up the genuine invalid 
look.” What was to become of the patriotism and the morals of 
a people thus habituated was plain to foresee. 

We have made these observations preliminary to a brief 
study of that man who, belonging not specially to any of the 
various schools, employed the ideas and the discipline of each as 
it happened to suit his purposes or his whims. There has never 
lived a man about whom have been more conflicting opinions 
than Goethe. Not as to his claims to be regarded asa great 
genius. On these there has been and can be but one opinion. Itis 
the most illustrious name in the literature of Europe since Shak- 
spere. In some respects Goethe went beyond even him. For 
not only was he a great poet, but he was a scientist and a dis- 
coverer in science. He was conversant with art. From his 
youth, even his childhood, to old age, far-advanced old age, the 
possession of health, pecuniary means, all good opportunities, 
combined with sleepless industry in study and in work—all these 
allowed him to do his very best in the various fields of his en- 


* Metcalf’s German Literature. 
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deavors. An aristocrat, or at least of aristocratic ambitions and 
pretensions, sympathizing only with the aristocracy or other for- 
tunates—who, like the rich Persicus of Juvenal, during an insigni- 
ficant misfortune are wont to receive contributions that compen- 
sate over and over for all losses, real and imaginary—he became 
a trimmer in literature as in politics. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Goethe’s being was selfishness. He was the most 
exquisitely, imperturbably, continuously selfish mortal that has 
ever lived in this world, at least among those of, or in approxi- 
mation to, his own social and intellectual rank. Some years ago 
we read his Autobiography, which, instead of an afpologia, a name 
usually given by modest men to such a work, he styled “ Poetry 
and Truth.”” We have been sometimes sorry that we read it. 
In this book it is wonderful to notice the coldness with which he 
alludes to the various love-passages he had with young girls; 
how he trifled with their affections; how little he cared for their 
disappointments, their sense of humiliation, and how he seemed to 
have neither remorse nor regret for the unhappiness that re- 
sulted from changes of his purposes and violations of his pledges. 
It was sufficient, in his mind, for them to remember that such 
changes and violations had been done by Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, to whom all mankind owed too much gratitude for ser- 
vice upon various fields to let him be disturbed by remembrance 
of what, in hours of youthful levity, he may have said and done 
in the society of a few individual girls and women. Not that 
even in this world he did not have to pay for such things, and 
in ways poignant and humiliating. 

In an age of despotism a selfish man will ever be a time-ser- 
ver. This was an age of despotism manifold, not only political, 
as Prussia has ever wielded, but religious and literary. French 
literature first and most powerful, Greek literature next, English 
literature last. Lessing, single-minded, combative, heroic, had 
to fight single-handed, and died reeking with the sweat of battle 
before he could raise or hear a shout of victory. Had he been 
joined by Goethe, whom without a pang he would have been 
ready to acknowledge and follow as leader, the war would 
sooner and easily have been ended. Yet this man, in whose in- 
tellect were characteristics of the most gifted of all ages, ancient 
and modern, gave himself to the management of the political 
affairs of a German duke, and in hours of leisure humored and 
flattered and tantalized these several despotisms even, according 
to the individual caprices and whims of each. In this various 
work the things which he did are among the wonders of the 
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world. Yet of all wonders connected with them this is the 
chiefest: that none of them were done by actuation of love of 
country, love of mankind, or love of God. Not that Goethe was 
not a man of feeling. So much the worse, and he pursued that 
role of the great poet in creating concrete existences out of his 
own heart’s experiences. He had loved the lithe little Gretchen, 
and her he immortalized in Faust. He knew all that is to be 
felt by an ardent nature. 

In the case of Margaret in Faust, that one of the most pow- 
erful of the productions of the human intellect, it is piteous 
to witness how soon and how far one heretofore innocent may 
fall when tempted beyond endurance by the evil spirit. Mephis- 
topheles, who at first is represented as sufficiently reprobate and 
hideous, has already grown, by the time he has first seen this 
poor child of fifteen years, to feel apparently some pity, and he 
avows that such perfect innocence is beyond his power to cor- 
rupt. To Faust, who has pointed her out to him, he says: 


“She there? She’s coming from confession, 
Of every sin absolved ; for I 
Behind her chair was listening nigh. 
So innocent is she, indeed, 
That to confess she had no need. 
I have no power o’er souls so green.” * 


Yet he is held to his compact, and, to satisfy the eager lover, that 
very night begins the attack by placing a casket of jewels on the 
press of the child’s chamber. Preparing herself for her couch, 
singing the while “There was a king in Thule,” and noticing 
the casket, it appears that the evil one has found at once the 
weakness it will be most promising to assail. After adorning 
herself with the jewels and getting before her poor mirror, how 
mournful these words which she utters: 


“ Were but the ear-rings mine alone! 
One has at once another air. 
What helps one’s beauty, youthful blood ? 
One may possess them—well and good ; 
But none the more do others care. 
They praise us half in pity, sure: 
To gold still tends, 
On gold depends, 
; All, all! Alas, we poor!” t 


Never was a tale of ruin more pitifully told. The pinching of 
the wants of a poor estate, harsh domestic rule, notice, attentions, 


* Scene vii., Bayard Taylor’s translation. + Ib., scene viii. 
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and devotions from a young man handsome, aristocratic, courtly, 
and wealthy ; then native innocence, habitual piety, abhorrence 
of dishonor, wickedness, and shame, wailings and prayers before 
and after her fall—these fill one’s heart with a sympathy that 
brings frequent tears to one’s eyes: 


“My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore ; 
I never shall find it, 
Ah! never more.” * 


“Incline, O Maiden, 
Thou sorrow-laden, 
Thy gracious countenance upon my pain ! 
The sword thy heart in, 
With anguish smarting, 
Thou lookest up to where thy Son is slain.” f 


That by her spinning-wheel at home, this in the donjon cell to 
an image of the Mater Dolorosa fixed in a shrine in a niche of 
the wall. Of these lyrics Bayard Taylor says: “If the reverie 
at the spinning-wheel be a sigh of longing, this is a cry for help 
equally wonderful in words and metre, yet with a character 
equally elusive when we attempt to reproduce it in another 
language.” The slaying of Margaret’s brother Valentine by 
Faust, the unintentional death of her mother produced by the 
daughter, the discovery of her shame, the charge of infanticide— 
when these have brought insanity, we should have to search long 
to find a scene so heartrending as that in prison the night before 
her execution, when the seducer, who appears to be more discon- 
certed than remorseful, essays her rescue. When she has recog- 
nized him at last, refusing his persuasions, though without re- 
proach, she tells him: 


“Now I'll tell thee the graves to give us. 
Thou must begin to-morrow 
The work of sorrow! 
The best place give to my mother, 
Then close at her side my brother, 
And me a little away, 
But not too very far, I pray! 
And here, on my right breast, my baby lay! 
Nobody else will lie beside me!” ¢ 


Now, one reading this poem for the first time might suppose 
that this ruiner of female innocence would remain and share her 


* Scene xv. : + Scene xviii, tScene xxv, 
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fate, or live to be consumed of remorse and be for ever lost. 
Not he. When Mephistopheles, at the dawning of the day, cries 
petulantly and threateningly to him: “Come! or I’ll leave her in 
the lurch and thee,” not another word from Faust of sympathy, 
counsel, or remonstrance. What is worse, and what seems incre. 
dible, the poet, departing from the legend, leaves us to infer that 
he, too, like the poor penitent girl, has escaped the perdition of 
the soul. The German historian before quoted, speaking of 
Goethe’s habitual compounding with vices, even those the most 
hideous and revolting, writes thus: 








































“Goethe did not shrink from playing this part even into the next life. 
His Faust was meant to show that the privilege of the aristocratic volup- 
tuary extended beyond the grave. This Faust may offend against every 
moral feeling, against fidelity and honor; he may constantly silence the 
voice of conscience, neglect every duty, gratify his effeminate love of plea- 
sure, his vanity, and his caprices, even at the expense and the ruin of 
others, and sell himself to the very devil; he goes to heaven notwithstand- 
ing, for he is a gentleman, he is of the privileged class.” 


In his youth Goethe had paid some slight respect, if not to 
religion, at least to the regard that all communities have or pro- 
fess to have for morality and decency. But by the times where- 
in Faust, The Elective Affinities, and Wilhelm Meitster’s Appren- 
ticeship were produced the new religion that he had invented, 
a Neo-Platonism founded after long studies of Paracelsus and 
Boerhaave, had developed to his satisfaction; and the founder 
being leader at the court of Weimar, at the head of the lite- 
rature of Germany, having watched not only without pain 
but with pleasure the growing demoralization among all ranks 
of his countrymen, henceforth his lovers, loving whom and how 
they may, are to receive no punishment, not only from the muni- 
cipal laws and from public opinion, but even from remorse and 
from hell! It was, indeed, a humiliated state of domestic society 
when marriages “under the apron,” as they were called, were 
common, whereat Protestant clergymen were required, without 
much urging thereto by the dukes and barons on whom they de- 
pended, to take in wedlock country girls and housemaids whom 
they had wearied of. In such a society a man gifted, rich, power- 
ful may do and say about as he pleases, and, instead of losing, 
continue to gain more and more in influence upon opinions and 
habits. Then the exquisite pathos, the delicate tenderness, the 
marvellous dramatic interest of many portions of these works, 
interspersed often with lyrical verses of almost unequalled excel- 
lence, serve to lead even virtuous and pious minds to withhold 
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much of that condemnation which as a whole such works 
deserve. In Wilhelm Méster the old harper and the child 
Mignon cannot but be remembered with a tender sadness that it 
is grateful to feel. Let us notice this extract from book il. 
chapter xi., at the conclusion of the previous playing and singing 
that the old man had rendered before Meister and his motley 
suite of women : 


“The old harper remained silent; his fingers wandered carelessly 
among the chords of his instrument; finally he struck them more boldly 
and sang as follows: 


“What sounds are those which from the wall 
And o’er the bridge I hear ? 
Those strains should echo through this hall, 
And greet a monarch’s ear,’ 
So spake the king ; the page retires : 
His answer brought, the king desires 
The minstrel to appear. 


“« Fail, sire! and hail, each gallant knight ! 
Fair dames, I greet ye well! 
Like heaven, this hall with stars is bright. 
But who your names may tell? - 
What matchless glories round me shine! 
But ’tis not now for eyes like mine 
On scenes like these to dwell.’ 


“The minstrel raised his eyes inspired, 
And struck a thrilling strain : 
Each hero’s heart is quickly fired, 
Each fair one thrills with pain ; 
The king, enchanted with the bard, 
His magic talent to reward, 
Presents his golden chain. 


“*Oh! deck me with no chain of gold; 
Such gift becomes the knight, 
Before whose warrior eyes so bold 
The rushing squadrons fight. 
Or let the glittering bauble rest 
Upon your chancellor’s honored breast— 
He’ll deem the burden light. 


“*T sing but as the young bird sings 
That carols in the tree; 
The rapture of the music brings 
Its own reward to me. 
Yet would I utter one request, 
That of your wine one cup—the best— 
Be given to-day by thee.’ 
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“ The cup is brought; the minstrel quaffed. 
He thrills with joy divine. 
‘Thrice happy home, where such a draught 
Is given, and none repine! 
When fortune smiles, then think of me, 
And thank kind Heaven, as I thank thee, 
For such a cup of wine.’” 


When the harper, at the conclusion of his song, seized a goblet of wine 
that stood before him, and, turning towards his benefactors, quaffed it off 
with a look of thankfulness, a shout of joy rose from the whole assembly,” 


Touching as this is, the one following, from book iii. chapter i., 
is more so. Mignon, yet a child in years, though now grown 
towards womanhood in heart from sorrow, the fruit of a love 
not only forbidden but revolting in its kind, had been spirited 
away from Italy, her native country, and had been made to 
promise, amid circumstances most impressive upon her sensitive 
nature, never to divulge the fact of her expulsion, nor the place, 
nor even the country, of her birth. The softness of the manners 
of Meister had served to draw her affections towards him, and, 
longing ever for the home of her childhood, she hoped that this 
young man, who seemed so good and wasso kind, might even- 
tually carry her there. But, remembering her promise, the little 
outcast could only strive to make known by innuendo the place 
whither she yearned to go. Taught by the master of a troop 
of strolling players to sing and play upon the cithern, one day 
she sang before Meister this song: 


“Know’st thou the land where the lemon-tree blows, 
Where deep in the bower the gold orange grows ? 
Where zephyrs from heaven die softly away, 

And the laurel and myrtle tree never decay ? 
Know’st thou it? Thither, oh! thither with thee, 
My dearest, my fondest! with thee would I flee. 


“Know’st thou the hall with its pillared arcades, 
Its chambers so vast and its long colonnades, 
Where the statues of marble with features so mild 
Ask, ‘ Why have they used thee so harshly, my child?’ 
Know’st thou it? Thither, oh! thither with thee, 
My dearest, my fondest! with thee would I flee. 


“ Know’st thou the Alp which the vapor enshrouds. 
Where the bold muleteer seeks his way through the clouds? 
In the cleft of the mountain the dragon abides, 
And the rush of the stream tears the rock from its sides. 
Know’st thou it? Thither, oh! thither with thee, 
Leads our way, father; then come, let us flee. 
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She commenced each verse in a solemn, measured tone, as if she had 
intended to direct attention to something wonderful and had some impor- 
tant secret tocommunicate. At the third line her voice became lower and 
fainter; the words ‘ Know’st thou it?’ were pronounced with a mysterious, 
thoughtful expression, and the ‘Thither, oh! thither’ was uttered with an 
irresistible feeling of longing, and at every repetition of the words ‘ Let us 
flee!’ she changed her intonation. At one time she seemed to entreat and 
to implore, and at the next to become earnest and persuasive. After hav- 
ing sung the song a second time she paused for a moment, and, attentively 
surveying Wilhelm, she asked him, ‘Know’st thou the land?’ ‘It must be 
Italy, he replied; ‘but where did you learn the sweet little song?’ 
‘Italy !' observed Mignon thoughtfully ; ‘if you are going thither, take me 
with you. I am too cold here.’ ‘Have you ever been there, darling?’ 
asked Wilhelm ; but Mignon made no reply, and c@uld not be induced to 
converse further.” 

Now, would it not be supposed that the hero of a tale in 
which there are such as these was one of heroic spirit indeed, fit 
for the achievement of heroic action? He was scholarly as: he 
was condescending to such as the harper and Mignon. Among 
other things in that line he had studied what one might style 
the sphynx of literature, Shakspere’s “ Hamlet,”’ and come nearer 
than any other, before or since, in interpreting its subtle, multi- 
fold meanings. On the contrary, this Wilhelm Meister, for any 
manly purpose, was not worth, not only the salt he ate, but the 
air he breathed. He had been created, it seemed, merely to 
show with what unlicensed liberty a young man of education and 
means to keep himself from servile work might disport himself 
with any pleasure to which his selfish, indolent being might have 
a fancy. Then in Elective Affinities, as if to put down in his- 
tory and show to coming generations how lost to religious obli- 
gation, how fallen from common decency, was that in which he 
lived, Goethe composed, though in forms most singularly at- 
tractive, a history of loves whose equals, everything considered» 
in sinfulness, foulness, and nastiness, mankind have never known, 
at least in books. It is simply diabolical, this history of the love 
of Edward and Ottilie for each other, and that between the 
former’s wife and his friend. Surely there was no belief in God 
in the man who, at the death of this false husband, following soon 
after that of her whom he foolishly, forbiddenly loved, whose 
body was so placed by the side of hers that no other could be 
put with them in the same vault, concludes thus: “So lie the 
lovers, sleeping side by side. Peace hovers above their resting 
place.” 

Goethe seemed to have regarded himself as the poet for the 
aristocrat and the voluptuary. It is strange that in a Christian 
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age its greatest intellect should have so outraged, in his pub. 
lished works, the ideas of honor and religion; stranger that such 
outrages should have been commended by a majority of the 
great, the titled, the wealthy, and the cultivated of his country- 
men. There were, and are, those who suspect that Goethe had 
no belief in God, or at least none in a future state of punishment 
and reward. At all events, he must have been among those, now 
so numerous, who regard what Christians call the Bible as a 
book of man’s creation, containing fond allegories and fables in 
the midst of narratives fit only for primers of school-children or 
Sunday evening readings of ignorant aged crones, who must 
have, and ought to ‘be kindly afforded, some little light, genuine 
or spurious, as they are about to immerge into the “ dark valley 
and the shadow of death.” 

Honor and patriotism were words which with Goethe seemed 
to have been mere sounds signifying nothing. As for honor in 
love, wherein that noble sentiment may sometimes be made to 
pass over its most trying ordeal, this he treated with undis- 
guised contempt. His most distinguished and interesting lovers 
were those who felt and indulged dishonorable loves. A genuine- 
ly honorable love, inspired by that tender, faithful sentiment of 
the German of the foretime, mutually felt between one honest 
man and one honest woman, so told as to be made interesting to 
readers, is not, or scarcely, to be found in all of Goethe’s works. 
To make his lovers interesting he seemed to have believed it neces- 
sary to spice them with dishonor. He made one and another of 
his heroes false, treacherous, seeking the beloved object mainly 
because, the property of another, he could not possess her with- 
out risk and shame. Wifehood, upon which the blessing of 
Heaven might be humbly yet confidently invoked, compared with 
love illicit and ever new, he looked at as a dammed and stagnant 
pool compared with the first gushings of ever-fresh waters from 
the fountain before reaching the channel that was made for their 
confined and legitimate course. Never had been such a time- 
server, such a flatterer of his own age, in which, among those who 
stood in the very lead of social existence, there was no love 
worth feeling or none worth talking about except such as was 
forbidden of God and man. In fine, he, the grandest intellect 
that three centuries have produced, more grossly and recklessly 
dishonored the best traditions of his country than any German 
of any age. He gazed with leering eye, and chuckling showed 
to the eyes of others evil as his own, sights from which his ances- 
tor of two thousand years before, on the banks of the Danube, 
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the Rhine, or the Weser, would have turned his face away in 
modesty and chaste fear. 

Now, what was the secret by which, in the treatment of such 
themes, Goethe so charmed and yet charms so many of mankind ? 
It was that knowledge of form which he possessed beyond the 
poets of all times. It may have been partly from the conscious- 
ness of this being his chief power that he chose to set it off with 
the bad, the trifling, and the contemptible -of his generation. 
The single beauties in his works are the greatest in their kind, 
and mankind, in admiration of them, have been less disgusted 
than they ought to have been with the general evil tendencies 
of the whole. The works of Goethe are more remarkable even 
than those of the great artists in the classic age in this respect : 
that whereas these had moulded into beauty the excellent material 
in which their country and times abounded, he had to work 
amid the gross things he found for his plastic hand in his own 
country and his own time. He was not the seducer of his gene- 
ration. No one man can ever be that. The age was already 
corrupt. A noble work was before him, which he selfishly neg- 
lected. Instead of lifting his age out of the slough into which 
it had fallen, he got down himself into this slough and took a vain, 
wicked pleasure in showing to his besmirched companions into 
what fair forms these foul elements might be shaped, fair to look 
upon, but frail, perishable, and easily resolvable into the things 
out of which they had been taken. He toyed with the Roman- 
tic, the French, the English, the Greek. He employed each 
and all when they suited his fancy, and calmly, coldly dominated 
in his autocracy even down to the last of extremest old age. 
Never having been a patriot, among the productions of his last 
endeavors was that which seemed as if intended as an apology, 
the best that he could devise, for the want of fidelity to Ger- 
many during the period of her humiliation. When she lay 
prostrate and full of sorrow before Napoleon, he had sung the 
praises of the conqueror. In after-times, when Germany had 
sisen to its native manhood and had been numbered among the 
powers of Europe, the time-serving poet brought out his drama 
of “Epimenides.” It is universally admitted to be his very 
feeblest work, and because it was a too late rendition of what 
was due from one who, far from raising his hand or his tongue 
in the times of sorest need, had fawned and cringed before him, 
the chief occasion of her longest, most sorrowful wailing, and 
therefore was now the very last man in Germany to be called 
upon to sing or pretend to rejoice in her deliverance. 
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Here was indeed a giant—a giant, however, not after the sort 
of Christopher, the bold ferryman, sure reliance of timid travel. 
lers in stormy weather. To bear the disguised Infant amid 
swollen waters was not after his liking. He was rather a Goliath 
of Gath, “a man of war from his youth,” * that defied the armies 
led by the Most High, not foreseeing the fall to which he was 
doomed. The men and women of his generation lauded him for 
his strength and his audacity, and there be many yet, though 
constantly growing fewer, who, charmed by the witchery of his 
words, are led into places which all benignant spirits would 
warn them to avoid. Than Goethe never has lived a man 
who employed his gifts less faithfully for the ends for which 
they were bestowed. 





IRELAND. UNDER ELIZABETH. 


FEw viceroys were so liked by the Irish people as Sir Henry 
Sydney. At one time he was much esteemed by the citizens of 
Dublin and the people of Galway on account of the humanity 
he evinced during the plague. Sir Henry Sydney has left on 
record a most interesting account of his visit to the ancient town 
of Galway. He describes the gentry of that district as an amia- 
ble, educated, and most hospitable people. In writing to Queen 
Elizabeth, Sydney says: 

“The better classes in Galway have been educated in Spain, and they 

possess all that delicacy of feeling which characterizes the Spanish 
grandees. The name of your majesty was received with great respect. 
The people of those quarters are all most devoted to the papal church ; 
but that fact does not lessen their loyalty to your majesty. The women 
are very beautiful, dress magnificently, and are first-class dancers. In 
fact, every one—young and old—must take part in the dance. The people 
are all independent, and the town has a large commercial intercourse with 
Spain.” 
The reference to Galway dancing was received with much 
satisfaction by the queen. Elizabeth sent valuable presents to 
several Galway ladies, amongst whom were the beautiful Sebina 
Lynch and Violet De Burgh. The latter lady became the bride 
and happy wife of a young Spanish grandee. 

Like other excellent lord-deputies, Sydney subsequently 


*1 Kings xvii. 33. 
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became unpopular, especially when attempting to raise taxes 
with the concurrence of his council and without the approval 
of the parliament. A violent agitation followed, in which all 
parties joined against the viceroy. In 1569-70 the inhabitants 
of the Pale met, deliberated, and sent three delegates to present a 
petition to the queen. The noblemen chosen for this purpose 
appeared at the English court to protest against the system 
of imposts levied by Sir Henry Sydney and his council. Sir 
Henry was not idle during the agitation, for he had taken espe- 
cial care to present a counter statement to Queen Elizabeth of 
the question at issue. The queen listened to the Irish complaints 
with apparent care, and is reported to have shed tears; but the 
deputies were afterwards committed to the Fleet prison as con- 
tumacious opposers of the royal authority. 

When the news reached Dublin and the provinces of the 
arrest and imprisonment of their representatives the populace 
were indignant, and the “inventive story-tellers”’ at the inns 
positively asserted that the people’s delegates had been mur- 
dered by the special order of the English sovereign. About the 
same period letters reached Dublin which at once removed the 
impression made upon the public mind by those mischievous 
news-mongers. The fact of the delegates having been imprisoned 
by the queen, nevertheless, had the effect of renewing the agi- 
tation with tenfold energy amongst the inhabitants of the Pale; 
and a second deputation was appointed to wait upon Sir Henry 
Sydney and his council, in order to remonstrate against his 
“new taxing law.” The parties chosen on this occasion were five 
peers—men of integrity and moderation, in whom the people of 
the rival creeds had every confidence. The excitement soon 
became so intense that the queen was alarmed for the safety of 
her Irish dominions. The wily princess was well aware that the 
subject of dispute was one on which the Protéstant settlers and 
the native Irish were likely to become united ; for, like the in- 
habitants of other countries, they cordially detested what they 
gonsidered undue taxation. It was also rumored at this excited 
period that a foreign enemy was hovering about the Irish coast ; 
and some influential Protestants of Dublin declared their inten- 
tion of coalescing with any party, foreign or domestic, in order 
to have vengeance upon England for “ daring to tax the Irish 
Protestants after the fashion of the popish natives.” * At this 
time, however, the native Irish paid little or no tribute to En- 


‘ *MS. of the Rev, Robert Watson, a Protestant clergymen of Dublin in 1592; State Paper 
fice, 
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gland. Itis not now certain whether Sir Henry Sydney knew of 
these transactions, which, however, were not calculated to excite 
so much concern as the apprehended combination of the Pales. 
men and the native Irish. Elizabeth despatched fresh instruc. 
tions to Sydney, to the effect that he should at once bring the 
question to an amicable settlement by a compromise, which was 
ultimately agreed to by the Irish disaffected of both creeds. The 
indignation of all parties in Ireland was turned against Sir Henry 
Sydney, and the people who at one time had given him a trium. 
phal entry into their city would now stone him to death. 

The massacre of Mullaghmast has been ascribed to the reign 
of Queen Mary, but it occurred in that of Elizabeth, under the 
viceroyalty of Lord Sussex. It is related that Sussex invited a 
number of Irish chiefs to a banquet, and whilst partaking of his 
hospitality it was arranged that a party of assassins should rush 
upon them, dagger in hand. Only three persons were left to im- 
perfectly relate the bloody deed. In the black pages of the his. 
tory of Irish misrule by English statesmen and their officials 
there are two or three instances more in which an English gene- 
ral stooped to the treachery or the cold-blooded wickedness of 
concerted assassinations whilst their victims were partaking of 
hospitality given in the name of the English sovereign. The 
question may be raised: ‘‘ Did Elizabeth ever hear of the scene 
which occurred at Mullaghmast?” It is alleged by some writers 
that the narrative concerning Mullaghmast has been much over- 
drawn. But Lord Sussex is positively named as the organizer of 
such a massacre. There is also proof of his having corresponded 
with a noted poisoner. 

In March, 1571, Sir Henry Sydney resigned the office of lord- 
deputy of Ireland, “considering the task of governing that 
country hopeless.” But the task was not altogether hopeless, 
although very difficult to perform. The successive viceroys 
were ignorant of the temper of the people and the resources of 
the country. The inhabitants were treated as “a barbarian and 
conquered race.” Yet the secret despatches of a few of the 
viceroys deny the “barbarism.” Such men as Lord Sussex did 
irreparable damage to the honor and humanity of England by 
their mode of action in Ireland. Sir Henry Sydney died in a 
few months subsequent to his return to England, quite broken- 
hearted at the treatment he received between his “ Irish friends’ 
and the queen. In fact, he became the victim of the English 
“Cabal” and their agents in Dublin Castle, headed by that mar- 
plot and base man, Archbishop Loftus. 
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Sir William Fitzwilliam was the successor of the once popu- 
lar Sir Henry Sydney, and undertook to govern Ireland on a 
new principle. He commenced by a reduction of the enormous 
expenditure for the army, spies, and other officials connected 
with Dublin Castle. The garrisons throughout the country were 
considerably reduced. The chiet officials were in debt to those 
under them, and peculation and fraud had been worked out in 
a systematic manner for a long period under successive govern- 
ments, and the English council felt it almost impossible to as- 
certain the real facts of the case. At one time Sir William Cecil 
contemplated a visit to Ireland, that he “might judge for him- 
self”; but his presence being constantly required in London, he 
depended on the correspondence of his well-paid spies, who 
rarely uttered a word of truth. 

Fitzwilliam became alarmed at the position in which he was 
placed. He therefore petitioned the queen for his recall. He 
assured her highness that his pecuniary position was fast driving 
him to ruin. He had given away all the money he had, and was 
living on credit, which made little of him in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. Sir Henry Sydney had been brought to beggary in Ireland, 
and he said that the same fate awaited himself. The Border 
tribes took advantage of this state of things, and they were con- 
stantly harassing the English garrison of the Pale.* 

Mr. Froude frankly admits that the 


“Spiritual disorganization of the country was even more desperate than 
the social aspect. Whatever might have been the other faults of the 
Irish people, they had been at least eminent for their piety ; the multitude 
of churches and monasteries which in their ruins meet everywhere the 
stranger's eye witness conclusively to their possession of this single virtue. 
The religious houses in such a state of society could not have existed at 
all unless protected by the consenting. reverence of the whole population. 
But the religious houses were gone, and the prohibition of the Mass had 
closed the churches, except in those districts which were in arms and open 
rebellion.” 


Tremaigne, the confidential agent of Sir William Cecil, re- 
ports that when “the churches were closed, and the priests ban- 
ished to the mountains or sent to dungeons, religion had no place, 
The peasantry became desperate characters. Neither fear of 
God nor regard for virtue nor oaths nor common hohesty re- 
mained in the land. The great drag-chain upon conscience was 
deliberately set aside by the government. In the presence of 
this state of affairs society fell to pieces.” Mr, Froude is most 

* Fitzwilliam’s secret despatches to Sir William Cecil. 
VOL, XXXVIIL—24 
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outspoken and candid in his description of Ireland under Eliza. 
beth in 1570-71, and his statements correspond completely with 
many of the secret despatches of those times. He makes the ad. 
mission that 


“The English settlers everywhere became worse than the Irish in all 
the qualities in which the Irish were most in fault. No native Celt hated 
England more bitterly than the transported Saxon. The forms of English 
justice might be introduced, but juries combined to defeat the ends for 
which they were instituted, and every one in authority, English or Irish, 
preferred to rule after the Irish system.” 


In concluding his despatches to Sir William Cecil, Tremaigne 
strongly urges upon him the policy and common honesty of 
“not disturbing the Irish chiefs in the possession of their ancient 
patrimonial inheritance. The Englishmen who might come over 
to take possession of their lands were men, for the most part, 
who were doing no good at home, and would do worse in Ire- 
land.” Tremaigne concludes his advice to Cecil and the queen in 
these words, which are full of significance: “ Establish a sound 
government, give the Irish good laws and good justice, and let 
them keep their laws for themselves.” * 

Amongst the remarkable men who figured in the background, 
directing by his talents and energy of mind and body, was the 
Rev. Nicholas Sander. Sander was an enthusiast of the most 


ardent nature. Although he acted with King Philip, he had a | 


poor opinion of his military talent and bravery. He describes 
Philip to be “as much afraid of war as a child might be of fire”; 
and, despot-like, Philip “did not desire to encourage rebellions 
anywhere unless it ended in profit to himself ””—an old policy in 
Europe. 

The small expedition for the conquest of Ireland with which 
Sander was connected left the Spanish waters in May, 1579, for 
Kerry. Sander was accompanied in this wild and hopeless 
scheme by two Irish bishops, six friars, and some six hundred 
Spaniards, Italians, and English adventurers—brave, reckless 
men, many of whom were far more interested in the chances of 
plunder than a desire to liberate an oppressed people. They 
soon discovered that the prospect of booty was small, and that 
the people whom they came to aid were divided amongst them- 
selves. The expedition landed safely at Dingle, at the south- 
western angle of Kerry. FitzGerald, the Earl of Desmond, the 
great Catholic chief of the south, looked upon the expedition as 


* “* Causes why Ireland is not reformed ”"—endorsed, M. Tremaigne, June, 1571. MSS. on 
_Ireland, State Paper Office, 
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too small and ill-timed. Some Irish authorities allege that the 
invading party numbered five thousand; whilst a Spanish de- 
spatch makes it out to be “some six hundred, and by no means 
effective for such an expedition.” Desmond disliked the English 
rule just as much as the O’Neills did; but he had experienced 
reverses in the field and elsewhere. He had rebelled and was 
pardoned. If Sander’s expedition failed, and he stood amongst 
the vanquished, what might be his fate? After a delay of seve- 
ral days Desmond resolved to sustain the English interest. The 
Spanish expedition to aid the malcontents of Ireland was, as 
usual, attended with unexpected disappointments and local dis- 
affection or apathy. At the eleventh hour the Earl of Desmond 
joined the “ rising,” and the Catholics of Munster came forward 
in three days. One of the first acts of his followers was ven- 
geance. They seized upon the town of Youghal, an English 
colony at that period. For two days the Geraldine party, to 
their disgrace be it told, plundered the merchants, fired and 
sacked the town, and murdered every one who could rfot escape. 
Within six weeks the scene was changed, and English “ ven- 
geance revelled in a general carnage.” Butler, Lord Ormond 
received the command of the “army of English: vengeance.” 
General Pelham writes thus to the council of the movement of 
his troops in Munster: “ We passed through the rebels’ counties 
in two companies, consuming with fire all habitations, and 
executing the people wherever we found them.” The widow 
of Fitzmaurice, one of the Geraldine race, and her two little 
children were discovered in a cave, where they had retired 
from the heavy snow-storm. They were “dragged forth like 
a lioness and her cubs.” A few screams were heard from the 
children, then all was silent. In the morning a milkmaid dis- 
covered their bodies in the snow. The mother had a cruci- 
fix closely pressed to her heart, and the frozen left hand in a 
death-grasp around her daughter’s neck. We are assured by 
the Annals of the Four Masters that General Pelham and Lord 
Ormond killed the blind and the aged, the women and the 
children, the sick, the insane, and even poor idiots who wan- 
dered about the country craving for food, which no one who 
had it refused them. The despatches sent by Pelham and Or- 
mond to the council speak with the greatest levity of the whole- 
sale destruction of papist women and children. The castle of 
Carrigafoil was stormed by one hundred soldiers and two 
pieces of cannon. After a short discharge of artillery the walls 
gave way and the castle was invaded with a yell for vengeance. 
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Every one, save an old Italian, was instantly put to death in the 
most revolting manner. General Pelham (March, 1580) was 
quick advancing to capture Lord Desmond and Father Sander, 
Ormond boasted that he destroyed or burned down every habi- 
tation for ten miles. On one fearful snowy night Sir Edward 
Fenton, another English commander, regrets that the “sport was 
not so good.” Fenton boasted how he hanged a popish priest 
one day, supposed from his dress to have been a Spaniard.* At 
the period of his expedition to Ireland Sander was about fifty 
years of age. He had been educated at Winchester, and was 
subsequently Fellow of New College, where he had resided till 
the accession of Elizabeth. In Edward V1.’s time he was impris- 
oned, deprived of his private property, and in many ways injured. 
In Mary’s reign Sander was restored, and quickly displayed a 
strong feeling of resentment against the “ Reformers.” He is 
described by his contemporaries as a learned scholar and an 
eloquent expounder of Catholic doctrine. 

There were many men in Ireland who were willing to fight to 
the death ; but treachery and blundering afforded time to Lord 
Grey to mature his plans of action. The maxim of Grey was 
“the rough-and-ready mode of fire and sword.” At every side 
the wretched inhabitants were consumed in the flames, and the 
fine young women—models of beauty and chastity—were seized 
upon and outraged by the ruffian soldiers to an extent that 
caused a forest of hands to be raised to heaven for protection 
and for vengeance. Sander’s army of invasion was most disas- 
trous to the people of the south of Ireland; yet they never up- 
braided him nor sought to betray him, although a large reward 
was offered for his head. He was a brave man, but a fanatic 
beyond a doubt. A few weeks later the scene was changed. The 
incapacity with which the whole enterprise had been conducted, 
and the want of sympathy for even his own countrymen on the 
part of King Philip, created a bitter feeling in Ireland. The 
hanging and quartering was ona large scale of slaughter. Not 
more than seven or eight of the expedition ever returned to Spain. 
On a cold November morning the bodies of six hundred men who 
were hanged from the “nearest trees” were ranged upon the 
sands awaiting the barbarous quartering. The scenes in the 
Wicklow mountains showed desperate determination. Glenma- 
lure was an appropriate place for an enemy to lie in ambush, An 
experienced officer, Colonel Cosby, was despatched to dislodge 
the “ Irish enemy ” who were supposed to be under cover here. 


* Fenton’s Despatches, vol. ii, 
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Cosby and his troops went unmolested up the narrow valley 
for some distance; all was silent, no human being to be seen, 
when suddenly the crags and bushes on either side, before and 
behind, became alive with armed men—tall, powerful men—and 
amidst yells and shouts Cosby’s force was assailed with a storm 
of shot and stones and well-directed arrows. The native assail- 
ants were concealed among the rocks. Another volley and a 
shout of vengeance from the almost unseen enemy caused a 
panic amongst the English troops, who feared to advance one 
side or the other, not knowing what force they had to contend 
against. Terrified in a way that English soldiers rarely expe- 
rience, they looked at one another, and, as if with one mind, 
they flung down their arms and attempted to escape as best they 
could. In the words of Mr. Froude, “the trap had closed upon 
them, and all the officers and almost all the men were destroyed.” 

Sir John Perrott, a lord-deputy who was somewhat severe 
in his administration of justice, makes many admissions as to the 
source of Irish hate. The condition of religion he places in the 
front rank. He states in one of his despatches of 1584 that at 
that period there were not more than forty Protestants by birth 
in Ireland. Of. course there were a few thousand English 
settlers and officials who professed to belong to Protestantism ; 
yet at the approach of death it was often discovered that they 
had been playing a game of hypocrisy, and when terror-stricken 
a messenger was despatched for a confessor. 

In Sir John Perrott’s time (1583-4) there was only one 
apothecary in all Ireland, a man named Smythe, otherwise 
“Bottle Smythe.” This Smythe, according to all the records, 
was an atrocious villain. He was occasionally employed to 
compound liquids to produce “a long sleep,” and it sometimes 
happened that he had to prepare, per order from some unknown 
quarter, draughts for unmanageable politicians or warlike native 
chiefs. Smythe once engaged to drug Shane (Seaghan) O'Neill, 
but the stomach of the “wild Irishman,” potently fortified by 
usquebaugh, withstood the effects of the death-draught suggest- 
ed by Lord Sussex.* Shane’s “ wiseman” said that his master 
“danced the poison out of his skin.” 

Ina letter of Sir John Perrott, dated from London, October 
3, 1590, he alludes to this transaction on the part of Sussex in 
the following words: “ Bottle Smythe gave certaine poysons to 
Shane O'Neile, who escaped very hardlie afther the receipte of 
yt, and yet my Lord of Sussex was reyther thought a discreete 


* Ancient Irish MS, ; Cox's History of Ireland, 
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man than a perilous man, but a most honourable man and a grave 
gouvernour, as he was indeed.” * 

Sir John Perrott was succeeded in the government of Ireland 
by Sir William Fitzwilliam, whose Irish administration may be 
briefly described as a reign of terror. In less than three months 
after his arrival the country was in a far worse condition than 
it had been for fifty years before. Leland observes: “The 
Irish trembled for their safety, and the disaffected became con. 
firmed in their inveteracy.” Upon the whole, the Irish admin- 
istration of Fitzwilliam was as mischievous, cruel, aggressive, 
and corrupt as any of the worst of his predecessors had pre- 
sented. The dishonest subordinates in office were permitted to 
carry on the intrigues and schemes for which they were noto- 


rious. 
The name of Shane O’Neill first appears in public affairs 
about 1551, when he was engaged in some rival claims con- 
cerning land with men who were not able to resist his power. 
He is described at this period as a “man who liked to do as 
he pleased with every one.” He had little regard for life, and 
would shoot or maltreat a creditor as soon as he might “bring 
down a pheasant.”’ English generals, writing at a later period, 
affirm to their cost that Shane was the most formidable enemy 
they could meet with in Ireland, and that he “observed neither 
treaties nor oaths.” But this was a perfect copy of Lord Sus- 
sex. Shane O’Neill’s hatred of England seemed beyond reconci- 
liation. Ill indeed did he discharge his duties to the numerous 
vassals who swore allegiance to him and were faithful follow- 
ers in adversity as well as prosperity. He treated all with 
neglect and indifference. Yet he was severe upon others for 
theft, and thought little of hanging one of them «from a forest 
tree. A contemporary, O’Donnellan, describes Shane as “ half- 
wolf, half-fox. His life was noted for abominable immorality.” 
His body-guard were mostly of gigantic stature, brave and fear- 
less of death; they were likewise true to their master. No 
money could purchase their allegiance. Like Shane himself, 
they were prepared to perish for that creed which they seldom 
practised. At the approach of sickness or death all was changed 
and the soldiers of the cross were earnestly sought for; and 
those good men were quickly at the pestilential bedside of the 
outlaw or the wild mountaineer, who, amidst all his worldly 
infirmities, still clung to the faith which he had received in bap- 
tism. 
* Irish State Papers of Elizabeth’s reign, 
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In 1561 Shane O'Neill made preparations for his visit to 
England. According to Camden, he was in London in 1563. 
Upon his arrival in London he had several long interviews with 
Sir William Cecil. Shane’s critics soon found him to be a very 
shrewd man, with business habits and deep penetration. Eliza- 
beth received him graciously, and in return he made divers 
oaths, “certifying to his friendship and loyalty to her.’ The 
decision on his claims was at first deferred by the queen until 
Hugh (Aodh) O'Neill, the young Baron of Dungannon, should 
arrive and plead his own cause. A report, however, reached 
London that this young baron was killed in a drunken quarrel. 
Elizabeth no longer hesitated to grant Shane O'Neill a full par- 


don and recognize his right of succession to the chieftaincy. 


She further presented him with a present of one thousand pounds 
in gold. Shane was quite delighted at receiving the gold, for 
he was always in needy circumstances. On the following day he 
attended Mass at the chapel of the Spanish ambassador (De 
Quadra) in Ely Place.* The appearance of Shane O'Neill at the 
court of Elizabeth was a matter of more than surprise. The in- 
habitants of London shared in the feeling. O'Neill is described 
as a most powerful man, beyond seven feet two inches in height, 
quite erect, with a large head and face; his saffron mantle sweep- 
ing round him; his black hair curling on his back and clipped 
short below the eyes, “‘ which gleamed from under it with a gray 
lustre, frowning, fierce, and savage-like.” Shane had a gold chain 
and a handsome cross round his neck, said to be the gift of the 
pope; and it was further related that the diamond ring he wore 
was a present to him from King Philip, presented on the king’s 
behalf by De Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, then Spanish ambassador 
in London. Some forty of O’Neill’s body-guard were beside 
him ; they were bare-headed and fair-haired, with shirts of mail 
which reached their knees, a wolf-skin flung across their shoul- 
ders, and short, broad battle-axes in their hands. They were all 
of large size, and seemed almost to worship their chief. O'Neill, 
«throwing himself on his face before the queen, offered homage, 
addressing her in Irish. 


* The chapel in question was rented by the Spanish ambassador from the Protestant bishop 
of Ely, with the sanction of Queen Elizabeth. The Spanish envoy was the prudent De Quadra, 
Bishop of Aquila, who subsequently died at Durham House, in the Strand. This chapel, where 
De Quadra celebrated Mass and Shane O'Neill ‘‘prostrated himself,” is now, after many vicis- 
Situdes of fortune, once more a Catholic church, with a magnificent stained-glass window pre- 
sented by that zealous Catholic, Henry, Duke of Norfolk. The ancient palace of the bishops of 
Ely, and chapel of St. Ethelreda, the patron saint of the diocese, having been sold about one 
hundred years ago, then became Church of England property. It was again for sale some eight 
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Shane thought as little of swearing false oaths as the queen 
herself. O'Neill having made submission, he was allowed to see 
“life in London” for some months longer. “ The great cousin 
of St. Patrick,” as Campion styled him, discovered that he had 
been outwitted by Cecil. His return to Ireland was delayed for 
some time, and he and his retainers continued to be an object 
of interest to the people of London, who received them ina very 
friendly manner. Shane was entertained by the lord-mayor. 
Upon his return to Ireland he violated the treaties and oaths 
compiled for him. He burned the cathedral of Armagh as an 
act of personal revenge against Archbishop Loftus, who in turn 
excommunicated him. But O'Neill laughed at such fulmina- 
tions, and asked could Loftus excommunicate a man who never 
belonged to his religion, adding: “‘ He may curse me as long as 
he pleases, so long as I stand well at Rome.” 

During these hostilities the English army met with severe 
losses. A powder magazine was blown up at Derry by a native 
spy, which destroyed General Randolphand seven hundred of his 
troops. An historian relates that the lord-deputy’s troops won 
more victories by stratagem than by force. Indeed, no general 
could be more fully aware of this fact than Shane O'Neill. The 
certainty of English success almost always lay in the treachery 
practised by the Irish chiefs against one another. Gold had a 
marvellous influence upon the actions of those oftentimes needy 
chieftains. In one of Sir Henry Wallop’s despatches to Cecil he 
writes “that if the Irish were united they would be able, in a few 
months, to compel the English to retire from the island.” 

The lord-deputy, having informed the queen of the hopeless- 
ness of conciliating O'Neill, expressed his fears as to the issue, to 
which her highness replied: “ Let not your suspicions of Shane 
O’Neill give you uneasiness. Tell my troops to take courage, 
and that his rebellion may turn to their advantage, as there will 
be lands to bestow on those who have need of them.” This sig- 
nificant hint from the queen was well received by the viceroy 
and his council, and had the desired effect of producing subse- 
quent victories. It is strange how long O'Neill evaded all the 
efforts of the officials at Dublin Castle and their emissaries to slay 
or circumvent him. “If,” writes Elizabeth, “ Shane O'Neill can- 
not be made to fear our royal name and obey our commands, 
then, my Lord of Sussex, your wisdom must suggest some dis- 
creet way of making him less troublesome.” The sincere thinker 
years ago (1875), and was then purchased by Father Lockhart, af the Order of Charity, Itis 

now a Catholic church, 
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cannot moderate, even by the name of suspicion, his positive 
certainty that Elizabeth learned, without opposition or rebuke, 
the efforts of Sussex to assassinate Shane O'Neill. 

Clannish hate and jealousy made the O’Donnells, Maguires, 
O'Reillys, and other chieftains of Ulster the inveterate enemies 
of O'Neill. They had, however, much reason to complain of his 
tyranny and the unscrupulous manner in which he levied contri- 
butions. It was, of course, the policy of Elizabeth to subsi- 
dize those needy lords, and to reward every follower of O'Neill 
who might betray his interests. These well-concerted measures 
proved successful. O'Neill, finding himself deserted by one, be- 
trayed by another, his soldiers reduced in numbers by pestilence, 
want, and disaffection, was driven to the alternative of seeking 
protection from his Scotch enemies, whom he had often beaten, 
but still treated and regarded as generous foes in battle or 
honest friends in peace. He accordingly, when pursued by Sir 
Henry Sydney and sore beset by his hosting, went to Claneboy, 
where the Scotch were encamped to the number of six hundred 
men. He sought the protection of their leader, Alastair Mac- 
donald, who received him with a show of welcome; but when 
the unfortunate chief lay unarmed upon a couch in his tent 
Macdonald and his officers rushed upon him, and, plunging a 
dozen daggers into his body, exclaimed: “ We are now re- 
venged.” Macdonald sent his head as a trophy to the viceroy, 
who, at the suggestion of Archbishop Loftus, placed it on a pole 
at the gates of Dublin Castle. What a “suggestion” to come 
from a preacher of the Gospel! A tradition of the times is 
that Loftus had O'Neill's head pickled and sent in a box to the 
queen, who ordered it to be “spiked ” at the Tower. 

Sir Henry Sydney describes O'Neill as a brave, cruel man; 
still, possessed of some good parts.and charitable to the poor. 

There can be little doubt that O'Neill was drunken and im- 
moral. He decoyed Janet, Countess of Argyle, from her hus- 
band, and then treated her ina very unkind manner.* He was 
the foremost man of his time at the chase, and a marvellous 
horseman, unconscious of fear or danger. Upon the whole, 
O'Neill’s character presents a mixture of conflicting passions ; 
but when those times of civil strife and sectarian hate are con- 
sidered, he was a notable chief and a generous man; perhaps 
he was worthy of a better fate. 

*Lady Argyle was sister to the noted Scotch peer, Moray, and she was present at the 
murder of Rizzio. After the assassination of Shane O’Neill the countess returned to Edin- 


ream She was styled ‘‘ beautiful Janet,” and was attached to the Knox school of politics and 
teligion, ‘ 
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Let me introduce a few scenes in Ireland during the military 
command of the Earl of Essex.* Mr. Froude refers to Elizabeth 
in these words: “ The queen was not displeased with the mas. 
sacre of the O’Neills in 1574.” + Let the reader ponder on one 
or two of those outrages upon humanity and civilization, as 
chronicled by Mr. Froude himself, and vouched for by the Irish 
State Papers: 


“Report said that during the expedition against Desmond, Sir Bryan 
O’Neill held a suspicious conference with Tirlough Lenogh and the Scots 
of Antrim. It was assumed that Bryan was again playing false, and Lord 
Essex determined to punish him. He returned to Claudboy as if ona 
friendly visit. Sir Bryan and Lady O'Neill received Essex with all hospi- 
tality. The Irish annalists say that they gave him a banquet; he admitted 
that they made him welcome, and that they accompanied him afterwards 
to the castle of Belfast. Had Sir Bryan O'Neill meditated foul play he 
would scarcely have ventured into an English fortress, still less would he 
have selected such a place for a crime which he could have committed 
with infinitely more facility in his own country. 

“Lord Essex, however, was satisfied that he intended mischief. Essex 
had been deceived by Sir Bryan O'Neill once before, and for avoiding a 
second folly by over-much trust, as he expressed it, ‘he determined to make 
sure work with so fickle a people.’ ” 


Mr. Froude then proceeds to describe “a feast and a massacre” 
after the fashion of what Lord Sussex arranged and carried out 
at Mullaghmast : t 


“A high feast was held in the hall. The revelling was protracted late 
into the night before Sir Bryan O'Neill and his wife retired to their lodg- 
ing outside the walls. As soon as they were supposed to be asleep a com- 
pany of English soldiers surrounded the house and prepared to break the 
doors. The O'’Neills flew to arms. The cry rang through the village, and 
they swarmed out to defend their chief; but, surprised, half-armed, and out- 
numbered, they were overpowered and cut to pieces. Two hundred men 
were killed. The Annals of the Four Masters state that several women 
were also slain. The chieftain’s wife probably had female attendants with 
her, and no one was knowingly spared.§ The tide being out, a squadron 
of horse was sent at daybreak over the water into the ‘ Ardes,’ from which, 
in a few hours, they returned with three thousand of Sir Bryan O'Neill's 
cattle, and with a drove of stud mares, of which the choicest were sent as a 


* Walter, Earl of Essex, subsequently died suddenly, He was supposed to have been 
poisoned by the hired agents of Lord Leicester, who married his widow. Essex was father to 
the royal favorite of that name whom Elizabeth sent to the scaffold. 

+ Froude’s History of England, vol. xi. p. 181. 

{In the second volume of the Historical Portratts of the Tudor Dynasty 1 have referred to 
the massacre of Mullaghmast. The English Catholics perpetrated many cruelties against their 
co-religionists of Ireland. The Irish priesthood were unpopular with English rulers of every 
period, because they stood nobly by their oppressed countrymen. 

§ Annals of the Four Masters ; Lord Essex to Fitzwilliam. 
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present to Fitzwilliam. Bryan O’Neill himself, with his brother and Lady 
O'Neill, were carried to Dublin, where they were soon after executed.” * 


The work of the expedition, however, was not over. Ulster, as 
Lord Essex admitted, was “quiet; wolves [the Irish] were still 
wolves, to be exterminated whenever they could be caught.” 

Mr. Froude describes another massacre that met with “the 
entire approval of the humane and merciful virgin queen.” 
The subject has been often chronicled, but from the pages of Mr. 
Froude’s work it has an air of historic importance : 


“On the coast of Antrim, not far from the Giant’s Causeway, lies the 
singular island of Rathlin. . . . It contains an area of about four thousand 
acres, of which one thousand are sheltered and capable of cultivation, the 
rest being heather and rocky. The approach is at all times dangerous. 
The tide sets fiercely through the strait which divides the island from the 
mainland, and when the wind is from the west the Atlantic swell renders it 
impossible to land. The situation, and the difficulty of access, had thus 
long marked Rathlin as a place of refuge for Scotch and Irish fugitives ; 
and besides its natural strength it was reputed as a sanctuary, having been 
the abode at one time of St. Columba. A mass of broken masonry on a 
cliff overhanging the sea is a remnant of the castle in which Robert Bruce 
watched the leap of the legendary spider. To this island, when Essex en- 
tered Antrim, Macdonnell and the other Scots had sent their wives and 
children, their aged and sick, for safety. On his way through Carrickfer- 
gus, when returning to Dublin, Lord Essex ascertained that they had not 
yet been brought back to their homes. .. . The officer in command of the 
English garrison was Colonel Norris, Lord Norris’ second son. Three 
small frigates were in the harbor. The summer had been dry and wind- 
less. The sea was smooth; there was a light and favorable air from the 
coast. Lord Essex directed Colonel Norris to take a company of soldiers 
with him, and cross over and kill whatever he could find. The run up the 
Antrim coast was rapidly and quietly accomplished. Before an alarm 
could be given the English had landed close to the ruins of the church 
which bears St. Columba’s name. Bruce’s Castle was then standing, and 
was occupied by some twenty Scots, who were in charge of the women and 
children. Norris had brought cannon with him, so the weak defences 
were speedily destroyed. After a fierce assault, in which many of the gar- 
rison were killed, the chief, who was in command, offered to surrender if 
de and his people were allowed to return to Scotland. The conditions 
were rejected ; the Scots yielded at discretion, and every living creature in 
the place, except the chief and his family, who were reserved for a heavy 
ransom, was immediately put to the sword. t Two hundred were killed in 
the castle. It was then discovered that several hundred more, chiefly 
mothers and their little ones, were hidden in the caves about the shore. 
There was no more remorse, not even the faintest shadow of perception 


*Froude’s History of England, vol, xi, p. 179. 
t It is probable that the Scotch above alluded to were Kirk Protestants ; but ‘‘ brave Norris” 
cared not what they were in religion : he supposed they were /77sh, 
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that the occasion called for it. They were hunted out as if they had been 
seals or otters, and all destroyed. ‘Surleyboy and the other chiefs,’ Lord 
Essex coolly wrote, ‘have sent their wives and children into the island, 
which have been all taken and executed to the number of six hundred, 
Surleyboy himself,’ he continued, ‘stood upon the mainland of the 
Glynnes and saw the taking of the island, and was likely to have run mad 
with sorrow, tearing and tormenting himself, and saying that he then lost 
all that ever he had.’* Essex described the scene at the caves as one of 
the exploits with which he was most satisfied. Queen Elizabeth, in an- 
swer to the letters of Lord Essex, bade him tell Sir John Norris (‘the exe- 
cutioner of his well-designed enterprise ’) that she would not be unmindful 
of his services.” t 


Captain Brabazon, an ancestor of the present Earl of Meath, 
received orders to “ dislodge and destroy the rebels of certain 
districts in Connaught.” This “soldier of fortune” left behind 
him a name as deeply stained with human blood as that of Lord 
Grey. Colonel St. Leger writes from Cork to Sir John Per- 
rott, in 1582, to the following effect : 


‘The country is ruined. ... It is well near unpeopled. Between the 
soldiers and the rebels there were great numbers killed in a barbarous 
manner. The mortality caused by pestilence lately is not like anything of 
the kind ever before seen. There died by famine alone not less than thirty 
thousand in the province of Munster within six months.” 


A large number of people were hanged, drawn, and quarter- 
ed in Dublin. Mr. Froude says that the English victory over 
those 


“Miserable people was terribly purchased. Hecatombs of helpless 
creatures, the aged, the sick, and the blind, the young mother and the 
babe at her breast, had fallen under the English sword, and, though the 
authentic details of the struggle have been forgotten, the memory of a 
vague horror remains imprinted in the national traditions. ... To Lord 
Ormonde { the Irish were human beings with human rights. To the En- 
glish (army) they were vermin to be cleared from off the earth by any 
means that offered.” § 


The country soon partook of the silence and solitude of the 
graveyards, with their churches and abbeys in ruins. One re- 
markable outlaw was still to be hunted down, to be shot by 
English soldiers, or betrayed by his own countrymen for gold. 
The government, having communicated with their spies, offered 

* Lord Essex to Sir Francis Walsingham; MSS. Ireland ; Carew State Papers. ‘‘ Sorley- 
boy,” as the English spelt his name, was Sorlach duzdhe (the ‘‘ yellow”) Mac Alastair. 

+ Queen Elizabeth's secret despatches to Lord Essex; Carew State Papers; MSS. Ireland ; 
Froude, vol. xi. p. 186. 


t The Earl of Ormond (Oir Mumhan = East Munster) was of the Butlers of Kilkenny. 
§ Froude’s History of England, vol. xi, p. 258, 
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a reward for the capture of the Earl of Desmond, dead or alive. 
A priest and a few devoted followers were captured one by one; 
and those faithful friends who supplied food and shelter to the 
noble outlaw were soon arrested themselves and “at once dis- 
posed of.” Desmond was hunted into the mountains between 
Kerry and the bordering ocean. His condition was most de- 
plorable half-naked, half-starved, and every moment expecting 
to be in the hands of some sordid wretch who could not resist 
the temptation of gold. Winter was casting its shadows, and 
many of those cold October nights Desmond spent beneath 
hedges and trees, the murmuring of the night winds and the 
falling of the leaves conjuring up the bygone days of youth and 
happiness, and then contemplating the dark and hopeless present, 
with the scaffold and the headsman fast approaching. After 
spending many nights in dreadful suspense he received a lodging 
ina cabin at Glanquichtie, a lonely retreat, far away from the 
busy scenes of life. In this humble place the noble Desmond lay 
down, quite weary of life, upon a pallet in the loft, his beads 
and crucifix in hand. Some time about midnight the house was 
surrounded by English soldiers, accompanied by Donell Mac- 
Donell Moriarty, of the Moriartysof Kerry. The door was burst 
in, and after a few moments’ struggle the Earl of Desmond's 
body was flung down from the loft, bleeding from the dagger of 
one of his own kinsmen. The blows were again renewed till the 
assassin party were certain that their victim was dead. Des- 
mond’s body was taken to Cork, where it was spiked beside 
the skeleton of his brother, and his head was sent to London as a 
trophy for Queen Elizabeth. Such was the end of the amiable 
Earl of Desmond. 

In September, 1583, Dr. Hurley, the newly-appointed arch- 
bishop of Cashel, arrived in Ireland. From the day he left 
Rome till he landed, in disguise, somewhere between Dublin and 
Carlingford, he was pursued and traced by the agents of Wal- 
singham. He was arrested in Drogheda and carried to Dublin 
Castle, where he was examined before the lords justices (Arch- 
bishop Loftus and Sir Henry Wallop), two well-known “ priest- 
hunters.” He refused to give an account of himself, and main- 
tained a silence which Loftus considered to be “ contempt of the 
queen’s authorities.” The Irish council wrote to London for 
instructions. The archbishop was informed that unless he 
would give a full explanation of what brought him to Lreland, 
and whether he was one of the pope’s emissaries, they would 
apply torturé to him. Very strange to relate, the council in 
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London had not, up to this period, furnished Dublin Castle with 
the rack. But Loftus had great faith in the “ rough-and-ready 
whip on a bare back.” Later the “ cat-o’-nine-tails ” was the pro- 
duction of the Orange Beresfords, of a period not forgotten yet 
in Ireland. After some months’ delay a final order came from 
the government in London. A mode of torture was suggested 
by Walsingham. Loftus replies in general terms as to how the 
Irish council acted in this case: 









































’ f “Not finding that an easy method of examination to do any good, we 
made commission to Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Fenton to put the said priest 
Hurley to the torture, such as your honor advised us to do, and which was 
to toast his feet against the fire with very hot boots.” * 


Yielding to his dreadful agony, the archbishop made a state- 
ment which showed that he was connected with a political party 
in Rome, and his secret cipher proved that he had been recently 
appointed to the see of Cashel by Pope Gregory XIII. The 
latter incident was declared to be a treasonable matter, although 
not proved to their entire satisfaction. 

Hurley solemnly affirmed that his mission was one of peace 
and charity, and not treason. The lawyers hesitated; they- 
scrupled to find a man guilty of a crime said to be committed 
outside the English territory, and they declined to arraign him 
for treason. They would not, however, permit him to escape. 
Loftus and Wallop suggested, with the queen's approval, it would 
be well to execute Archbishop Hurley without further delay. His 
execution came under the class known as “special martial law, 
against which he could take no exception.” The queen took 
another month to consider the matter, and then “approved of 
the suggestions of Loftus and his colleagues,” and “ commended 
their doings.” The Irish judges persisted in their legal opin- 
ions that there was no Case for a trial by a regular jury. The 
opinion of the judges “ was set aside by the queen.” 

The traditions of the times describe the execution as a most 
barbarous proceeding. It is said that the head was sent to Lon- 
don. The quartering of Archbishop Hurley was followed by a 
number of other executions. The people were struck down at 
every side. The women and children appeared like so many 
spectres, humanity being represented by skeletons covered with 
skin—creatures crawling along the roads, unable to walk. Still 
they were pursued and cut down, young mothers placing their 











* Trish tradition relates that melted rosin was poured into his boots, causing a maddening 
torture far worse than the rack. 
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tattered garments around their infant offspring, in the delusive 
hope of protecting them from sabre blows. The old women, 
with uplifted hands, cried out to Heaven for protection, or ven- 
geance upon their inhuman destroyers. Could Queen Elizabeth 
witness those scenes she might shudder for her “ responsibilities.” 

A Kerry lady named Fitzgerald, who was charged with in- 
citing the peasantry “to public violence,” and, further, “ prac- 
tising witchcraft,” was hanged by Lord Ormond. This lady 
was deeply regretted by the people of Munster, and her name 
was long handed down to posterity as the “ brave Lady Fitz- 
gerald who defied the Saxon.” 

At the conclusion of these massacres the Celtic race had been 
reduced to nearly one-half its number, especially in Ulster, where 
the people fought bravely for their homes. The successor of 
Elizabeth came to the possession of an unenviable inheritance in 
Ireland. His intentions were good, but continuous misgovern- 
ment had enslaved and debased the people; still, they yearned 
for freedom from successful interlopers, and handed down to pos- 
terity an undying hatred of their oppressors. 





DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY.* 


AND what, pray, is dynamic sociology? These two finely- 
printed and well-bound volumes tell us that it is materialism and 
agnosticism made the law of the land—as far as it is safe to do it 
—and especially made the law of the children’s education. Here 
is a representative of “advanced thinkers” who tells us what . 
they propose to do with their doctrines in politics. This book 
tells us what agnosticism, if permitted, will do in the way of 
making laws for the people and training up their children for 
them ; it is agnosticism law-making and men-training. 

*Much of the book is devoted to a statement of agnostic doc- 
trines as to what man is. Spencer, Comte, Haeckel are summa- 
rized and their theories in the main adopted. And by these it 
appears that we are not the noble beings we have fancied our- 
selves, our spiritual nature a breathing out of the infinite and 
our animal nature fitted to be a worthy servant of the spirit in 

* Dynamic Sociology ; or, Applied Social Science, as based upon statical sociology and the 


less complex sciences. By Lester F. Ward, A.M, In two vols. New York: D, Appleton & 
Co, 1883, 
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achieving an immortal destiny; no, we are animals, and only 
animals. The power of thinking is a brute power. Mind, this 
writer tells us, is in and of itself nothing. It is made up of the 
“relations which subsist between the material molecules of the 
brain and nervous system, and between these and the material 
objects of the outside world which appeal to them by means of 
actual mechanical contact.” If one has fancied that his mind has 
been improved, his thinking power regulated and sustained, by 
the study of eternal things, of wisdom, truth, and justice, and that 
the mind must therefore belong to the order of being with which 
it finds itself thus at home, he has been deluded. We might say 
that as the organs of mastication and digestion in a brute prove 
that it does not live on air but on material food, so the craving 
of the human mind for spiritual and eternal things, and its fitness 
to deal with them, nay, the actual necessity it feels of possessing 
them, proves the soul’s destiny to be their enjoyment; but Mr. 
Ward and the agnostics assure us that we are mistaken. “Tan. 
gible facts,” he says; “material objects; truths, laws, and prin- 
ciples demonstrable either directly by the senses or deducible 
from such as are demonstrable in such a manner that their nega- 
tion is absolutely excluded—such are the materials for the intel- 
lect to deal with, such the proper objects of. knowledge. The 
only safe kind of knowledge is the knowledge of things. Know- 
ledge of thoughts is unreliable, because thoughts themselves as 
often consist in errors as in truths. The only real knowledge 
is the knowledge of nature. The only important knowledge is 
the knowledge of science.”’ 

To answer by saying that the illative sense or power of draw- 
ing a conclusion from premises; the power of deducing from 
facts a law; the power, so much used by the author’s masters, 
of previously outlining alaw by hypothesis, and then fitting the 
mosaic of facts into the frame; the power of sorting facts 
together into categories and generalizing their qualities; the will- 
power of withholding assent and rejecting known facts as mo- 
tives of belief, of considering, pondering, judging, and decid- 
ing, as the ever-recurring why and how rises in the mind—to 
answer that these mental functions, the very tools of the trade 
of science, are not tangible nor visible nor any wise deducible from 
any amount of material substance, and are plainly superphysical, is, 
in Mr. Ward’s esteem, to set yourself down as a dreamer. What 
is not “ capable of analysis,” he says, “into simple physical prin- 
ciples” is nothing. “ Every rational analysis of human action 
tends to ground it in egoism and assimilate it to animal action.” 
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Human joys, too, are only animal pleasures. “They have their 
origin in the human body, and no matter how much they may be 
etherealized and spiritualized by psychological and intellectual 
influences, they may always be traced back to the body, the 
source of them all, even of the mind itself.” 

As to the Christian idea of man, of course it is to him some- 
thing quite unscientific. Indeed, it is his deliberate and settled 
conviction that Christianity has been a calamity to the world. 
Just as the light of true science was about to dawn Christ came, 
he says, “and plunged the world into an abyss of darkness.” 
Much is said about our delusions concerning abstract principles 
of morality. The relativity of all notions of right and wrong is 
insisted on. He ventures—as a practical application of this doc- 
trine—a not very edifying attempt at a partial justification of 
prostitution, which, he argues, may often be quite a laudable 
means of getting a living. “Life,” he bluntly says, “is dearer 
than virtue, and there is often more true virtue in this surrender 
of virtue (prostitution) than there would bein preserving it.’”’ So, 
we infer, he would speak of the soldier who flings away his 
musket and runs for his life. It is a greater virtue to save his 
vitals from the risk of perforation than to practise the virtue of 
patriotism under such distressing difficulties. Of course he 
thinks that the doctrine of immortality, by curbing the eagerness 
of men to have present and material joys, has “exerted an ex- 
ceedingly pernicious influence.” 

Such being man, how shall he be governed? By dynamic 
sociology. Mr. Ward means by this the application of inge- 
nious contrivances and smooth-working inventions of govern- 
mental force to remedy the evils of society. Lest the reader 
should think we have mistaken his meaning, we quote the opinion 
of the Popular Science Monthly in its notice of this book: “ As 
the reader will perhaps have inferred, the drift of his reasoning is 
towards a great extension of coercive agency and government 
control in the work of social progress.” Social progress cannot 
be well secured by human freedom, for the human will is not 
and cannot be free. “ Like the universe,” says Mr. Ward, “like 
life, like man himself, like the other faculties of mind, the will is a 
genetic product of cosmical law. The illusion consists in sup- 
posing that our will is subject to our orders, that it is in any 
sense free.” “If the universe is the theatre of law, freedom is a 
delusion.” « Society itself is the domain of law, and its move- 
ments, so far from being sporadic, irregular, and incapable of 
classification or prediction, are the strict, determinable products 
VOL, XXXVIII,—25, 
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of antecedent causes which can be studied and known by man in 
the same way that the causes of physical phenomena have been 
studied and learned by him—by thescientific method.” Seeking, 
therefore, to save the world from misery by appealing to a free 
and generous obedience to men’s sense of right, which is the re. 
flection in the soul of its divine Prototype, has been the root 
error of all previous, and especially all Christian, sociology. But 
now, having fathomed the secrets of organic and inorganic na. 
ture and revealed to view its laws, science has but to extend its 
investigations into the region of human society ; the result will be 
the same as it has been with mechanics, chemistry, or electricity, 
A machine overcomes physical obstacles; it planes a board, or 
binds a sheaf of grain, or transmits sound by adjusting the action 
of certain physical laws; why should not the laws of human 
society, which are in their initial action as fixed as those of me- 
chanics (argues our agnostic), be similarly used for overcoming 
social difficulties? Only, he insists, because they are yet to a 
great extent undiscovered. But now that science has begun to 
study them they will soon be discovered; the laws of human 
conduct will be as fully known as those of dynamic chemistry, 
and by the principles of dynamic sociology men can invent 
beneficial governments, just as they have invented labor-saving 
machines. This resemblance of the dynamic legislator to the 
mechanical inventor the writer repeatedly insists upon. 

But what, it may be asked, is to be the form of government? 
Who will discover, who apply, these social forces? Shall we have 
one great agnostic to doit, or many? Shall the people elect him, 
or shall the laws of natural selection evolve the man and the laws 
of heredity perpetuate both his capacity and his authority? Or 
shall we establish an institution to be for our rulers what a stock- 
farm is for our horses—a place in which we may cultivate and 
scientifically grade up a certain breed of men and women who 
shall be our perpetual rulers? We should think that one holding 
the physical and therefore hereditary character of all human 
qualities would favor hereditary aristocracy, or even hereditary 
monarchy, to rule the people. But however doubtful he leaves 
us as to what form of government he may favor, he is quite 
clear as to what kind of education he would set at work, or 
rather keep at work, to bring about a scientific treatment of 
social problems. His form of school is the state school. He is 
for the present government monopoly of education, perfected 
and strengthened and made compulsory. Since education, as 
moulded by his party, is what he would first employ for his pur- 
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poses, .it is well to hear him tell of the results which would fin- 
ally be produced: “The energies heretofore so powerfully di- 
rected to ecclesiastical work would then be directed to educa- 
tional work. The school would fill the place now occupied by 
the church. The scientific lecture would supersede the sermon, 
and the study of natural objects and of standard scientific works 
would form a substitute for a study of sacred writings.” 

It will be perceived by this short summary of the book that 
Mr. Ward’s theory of government is based on the two funda- 
mental falsehoods of materialism: first, that the river of life is 
known only in its present fleeting current, the springs from 
which it flows and the sea into which it empties and is absorbed 
being alike unknown and unknowable; second, that in man the 
moral and intellectual are but the beastly appetites in a high 
state of development. 

Not the least injury done by such a book is that it breeds 
scepticism. First principles are in question. If you play with 
the agnostic your only stakes are the title-deeds of rational certi- 
tude. The very primary intuitions of the mind are called in 
doubt, and the axioms of reason are set down lower than the very 
evidences of the senses over which the reason should preside. 
No language can exaggerate the gloom of doubt in an unguarded 
or ignorant mind after reading books like this, which strive to 
trace our spiritual nature to the action of the physical and 
chemical laws of mere animal life. For that is their purpose. 
Some write learned treatises on the natural sciences to insinuate 
that there is no moral being in man, and some write treatises on 
logic to show that there is no absolute truth in human reason. 
ing, and some write absorbing novels, and some bewitching 
poetry, some edit great journals, some teach in schools and col- 
leges, each in his own place and way continually insinuating the 
same fatal errors; and here comes one to sketch a system of 
government based on the same doctrine of despair—that the 
beginning and end of all human life is this poor, dull, deceiving 
world. The forces invoked are but the weaknesses of human 
nature; that which in one’s purest moments he most laments, 
that which gives birth to the torments of remorse and in public 
affairs most disturbs the peaceful use of human liberty, is to be 
made the honor and happiness of mankind. Here we have the 
agnostic attempting the rdle of a political doctrinaire. Having, 
he seems to say, perfected my education as a puller-down of reli- 
gions, I present my card as an architect of governments. Moral 
sentiments, heretofore considered as the most powerful of human 
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motives, and moral excellence, the thing most admired among 
men, I propose to leave out of view as either the highest end 
or thg strongest means. I will substitute physical enjoyment, 
actual and present; that is the dynamic force of our future 
agnostic state. The attractiveness of life so viewed I will teach 
in the schools of the state (and there shall be no other schools), 
and agnostic education shall be the harness in which the people 
shall be broken into the new system. ' 
An agnostic school! This book reveals who are the best 
lovers of our present system of secular schooling. Is it not 
strange that agnostics should put: such value on the school asa 
means of making men disbelievers, and that yet our Protestant 
brethren fail to perceive its value in making men Christians? 
One of the worst things about agnosticism is the fact, or the 
pretence, that so many of its apostles are men of scientific cul 
ture. The man who abdicates immortality is often a professor 
‘in some honored college faculty or a contributor to some purely 
‘scientific journal. He rises up from his microscope and says 
‘that there is no God and no future life. We do not say that 
scientific men are generally tainted with such errors, but only 
that leading agnostics are, or claim to be, familiar with the natural 
sciences. Yet the greatest lesson of created nature is its sugges- 
tiveness of the Creator. To collect from the voices of nature the 
being ofa sovereign ruler, as a lens collects the rays of the sun, is 
the almost irresistible act of human reason. Al} nature, all sci- 
ence, agree to testify that there is something else; and the dim 
lights of the simplest mind and its weakest yearnings point to a 
supreme being as its end and destiny. Who can be a philoso- 
pher of true induction, and really know the constant, instinetive, 
irrepressible action of the human soul towards the knowledge 
and enjoyment of the infinite, and not draw out of such pheno- 
mena the necessary being of the Deity? That our poor bodies 
and feeble minds shall be re-created in a better world is the in- 
stinctive yearning of the dimmest reason. They who know na- 
ture best are those whose study has emancipated them from its 
thraldom, and not always those who have longest studied na- 
ture’s phenomena. The ploughboy whose soul is filled with 
prayer by the breath of the rosy morning, the songs of the birds, 
and the rippling of the brook has been better taught by nature 
than the proud man whose researches, though ever so vast, have 
but filled up with created things that mind which is an ocean 
bed of yearning love to be filled only with the uncreated. What 
a-delusion to suppose that “ Nature,” as agnostics understand it, 
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can ever be the feeding-ground of a soul ravenous for eternal 
things! What blindness not to see that prior to all reasoning is 
the objective being of reason / What an error to begin to in- 
vestigate phenomena before fully establishing the character and 
powers of the investigator! The being which necessarily states 
the problem of infinite existence should demand its solution be- 
fore proceeding to lower tasks. Before reasoning begins the 
mind is equipped for its work. The measures and standards of 
true and false, right and wrong, are found already made for it 
and given to it as the instruments for its use. And as the merest 
inspection of the laws of thought reveals that these standards 
could only de used by a personal being—z.e., an individual con- 
scious of his own distinct, unblended life—so their source could 
only be a personal being who is absolute reason, and the supreme 
model and master of all subordinate reasoning beings. 

A distinguished writer, Mr. Mallock, has suffered somewhat 
in his reputation by shocking the modesty of the public with his 
pictures of the future of agnosticism. Yet are not the doctrines 
and suggestions of this book simply disgusting and infamous, and 
are they not the logical outcome of agnosticism? Mr. Ward is 
but an untamed specimen, whose youth was perhaps less in- 
fluenced than that of others by lingering traditions of Christianity. 
His commendation to the public by the editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly, and under the auspices of a first-class publishing 
house, tells us how things are changing, and gives us a warning of 
what we may expect when agnosticism develops all its influen- 
ces—when journalists and country gossips, hostlers and railroad 
kings, school-teachers and book-publishers, and members of all 
classes of society, begin to live, and to lead on their neighbors to 
live, without thought of God, or providence, or prayer, or mar- 
riage, or any law but the present physical joys of calculating 
beasts. 

Audacity, however, is attended with the fatality that its only 
vigtories are surprises. With such light as such frank books 
throw on the purposes of materialists we think that the social 
problems will not be solved by Dynamic Sociology. 
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ENGLISH CATHOLICS AND PUBLIC LIFE.* 


FUTURE relations between Catholics of England and English 
public life, with a view to their development, can only be fairly 
discussed after we have realized the conditions which exist at 
present or have existed in the past. This, however inadequate. 
ly conceived or imperfectly executed, is the topic of the fol- 
lowing paper. But we must endeavor to perceive the causes 
which led to our position before we attempt to consider in what 
manner and how far, in the future, corporate or individual ac. 
tion may be either possible or politic. 

This effort presupposes two points, on both of which I desire 
to claim your sympathy, or at least to minimize your dissent. 
Of these, the first is that existing relations between English 
Catholics and public life are not absolutely perfect; they admit 
of readjustment. And, next, if they be imperfect, that sugges- 
tions for their improvement be met with a predisposition to 
excuse friendly criticism which is also impartial. No advance 
of value can be made in any phase of life without mutual in- 
quiries, mutually endured, of the Socratic kind. Criticism is 
misplaced only when it offends against truthfulness, intelligence, 
good taste, or charity. It isa golden rule in criticism to esti- 
mate what is said rather than who says it. 

In this difficult, important problem there are, on the Cath- 
olic side, three: independent factors, or factors only partially de- 
pendent on each other. The history, conditions, peculiarities 
of these three factors must be severally estimated at the outset. 
The more briefly this can be done the less will your patience 
be taxed and my ignorance be exhibited. The conclusions ar- 
rived at, however, have not hastily or without thought been 
adopted. A superficial treatment of the topic is alone possible 
in the limits at our disposal. But I venture to hope that, when 
I conclude, others more able than myself will give the “ Aca- 
demia” the benefit of their wider experience. 

In Protestant England Catholics formerly occupied, and 
still to an extent occupy, an anomalous, unparalleled position. 
The restoration of the faith; the establishment of the hierarchy; 
the network of religion again covering the fair face of our 


* A paper read before the Academia of the Catholic Religion at its session, March 13, 1883, 
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country ; the material edifices—outward tokens of faith to the 
world—being built in all directions; the slow, steady, obvious 
submission of a sensible proportion of our fellow-countrymen to 
the church—this is incomparable with anything of a like sort in 
modern times in any other country. Both former sufferings 
and present immunity from suffering are elements in our ano- 
malous position. As a fraction of national life, Catholics of late 
years, indeed, have emerged from the endurance of active perse- 
cution or of passive disabilities, political, social, religious. But 
the fatal past has not failed to leave its mark; and the present 
has found us ill-prepared to survive with the fittest in the 
struggle for existence. Ecclesiastical, social, civil influences 
against them have, of necessity, tinged the character of English 
Catholics, not always for the better. They have moulded their 
instincts, stifled their aspirations, limited their sphere of action. 
Centuries of suppression and generations of effacement have 
taken from Catholics not only the power but the will for com- 
bination and union in public life. Divided as they were into 
two sections of great poverty and wealth—and these together 
form one of the factors above named—of the aristocracy, titled or 
untitled, and the mass of the people professing the old faith, 
there was little political intercommunion between them, po- 
tential or actual. Nor was there, I am assured, a middle class 
worth consideration, impinging alike on rich and poor, which 
tended socially to assimilate the two. Each division of the 
Catholic body, so far as public life was concerned, lived apart, 
thought apart, worked apart. Each division, in family life, did 
its duty towards God, their neighbor, themselves. Both pa- 
tiently bided the time when, in civil and political influence, they 
should severally regain their own—perhaps with usury. It 
almost seems as if the patience of that grand and noble feature 
in English history were at last, in God’s time and in God's way, 
to be rewarded—I mean the hereditary Catholics of England. 

. It is not easy to estimate the position of the Catholic poor 
of the period previously to Emancipation. Neither, politically 
speaking, if the difficulty be insoluble, is the loss of moment. 
Poor English Catholics were too few in numbers and too feeble 
in power to affect political interests in the British state. In all 
Probability they did not differ widely from their wealthier 
neighbors, so far as they were influenced by common causes. 
But, though it be more easy to speculate on the mental attitude 
of the upper-class Catholic, it is a nicer and more delicate opera- 
fion. If one may presume to form a judgment on so obscure a 
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topic, indifference to the weakness of isolation; love of seclusion ; 
resentment at interference from without; a certain amount of 
jealousy and not unnatural suspicion of all parties; carelessness 
of public life, or care for individual action only, so long as family 
and religious interests were preserved—these would appear to an 
observer to be some characteristics of the old Catholic body in 
England. These were some of their idiosyncrasies when the 
period closed of political subservience to, and agitation against, a 
Protestant ascendency ; when the period opened of toleration, if 
not of religious equality. Every one did that which was right in 
his own eyes, conscientiously and charitably. But organized po. 
litical action, or even civil or municipal or social combination, 
was not so much as dreamt of. 

At a certain date and fora certain time—observe the con- 
ditions—a new element was added to the old historical party of 
English Catholics. The age set in of conversions from the Pro- 
testant Establishment. To the small Catholic population, and in 
the course of a generation, thirty or forty years ago, were added 
hundreds of highly educated and gifted men and thousands of 
men who had at least shown vigor of mind, determination of 
purpose, candor, courage, by leaving the religion of the vast 
majority of Englishmen for the faith of the few—for a faith de- 
tested, misunderstood, still abjectly feared, but not still actually 
persecited. It would be invidious and impossible alike for me 
to attempt to compare or to contrast hereditary old Catholics 
with new converts from Protestantism. He ought to be neither 
the one nor the other who would dare to hold the balance even- 
ly between the two. But this will be conceded by all: Either 
party supplemented the higher, stronger, more enduring, more 
valuable qualities of the other to an extent which made the 
future commingling of both into one only not complete and per- 
fect. To the constancy, devotion, firmness—if you will, obstinacy 
—of those who have handed down intact the old faith were now 
added the energy, the fire, the zeal, the versatility of those to 
whom it was given to return to the religion of their not very 
remote ancestors from the opinions of their more immediate 
progenitors. What, I ask, was the result of this fusion of ele- 
ments old and new ? 

The answer is plain. Upon the highest and only true form of 
Christianity was grafted some of the better spirit of the present 
age and time. The elder Catholic could boast of all that his- 
tory, family record, persecution, romance, might yield to the 
picturesque and imaginative side of a genuine existence. The 
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neophyte could offer to the common lot much of the more ma- 
terial and practical side, with its keen sense, its business habits, 
its hard work, of the life of the nineteenth century. The combi- 
nation of these elements, in a fight for national equality now and 
for national pre-eminence hereafter, would, if they coalesced, 
create a powerful party in the state. And to a wide extent they 
have coalesced, loyally and without obvious exception. After 
half a century of common strife with a common foe these two 
English Catholic elements have combined wholly in sentiment, 
aim, and friendship. They have combined also, to an extent, in 
closer bonds, which an uprising generation, the result of mar- 
riage unions between old and new members of the church, have 
cemented and enlarged. And the section which by descent is 
half-convert, half-born-Catholic is one which is -destined—if I 
may venture on a prophecy—to play a conspicuous part in the 
future of English Catholicism. It is so destined, amongst other 
reasons, on this ground : because it contains, as a constituent part 
from which the old Catholic body was free, an infusion of the 
great middle class of England. 

It must not be supposed that the superimposed stratum of 
convertism was pure, unqualified gain to the common cause. 
No; it was not. In the absorption of converts from Protestant- 
ism into a body of religionists bearing the features of English 
Catholics this could not be expected. There are converts and 
converts, as well as differentieg amongst hereditary Catholics. 
Hence I have been careful to limit the dates and the period of 
this influx into the church from Anglicanism. Friends and foes 
alike concur in the opinion that a wide gulf severs the old con- 
vert of twenty, thirty, forty years ago from the neophyte of 
to-day. From the coarse libels of Dr. Littledale to the candid 
criticism of anonymous writers in the TZad/et, all are agreed. 
The one, though slightly quixotic, is a fine, noble specimen of 
humanity, albeit a pervert. The other is a poor creature at best, 
who has just managed to save his soul, and should rest, do no- 


“thing, and be thankful. Like many hasty generalizations and 


most detractions, there is a modicum of truth in the last of these 
pictures which it were wise to acknowledge and well to act on. 
Two opposite faults seem to attack the more modern convert— 
indolence and fussiness. He becomes either indifferent to every- 
thing outside religion, having once entered the ark of safety, or 
he is over-active, too zealous, absorbed in temporal matters or 
the worldly side of ecclesiastical questions which he has failed 
to master. A tendency to either fault is felt, probably, by those 
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even who withstand both. Both failings, of course, must be 
checked. The fussiness of converts—if it exists—will certainly 
and deservedly be suppressed from without, and need detain us 
no longer. Indolence, or inactivity, or apathy, or indifference, 
or whatsoever term be used, to everything external to the 
church and outside one’s self—this is a more subtle and a more 
harmful disease. And the disease is this: the practical abdica. 
tion of Catholics, as English citizens, of every form of public life 
—an abdication which is nothing short of calamitous, and in its 
effects is almost crin:inal. With its diagnosis and cure we are 
more intimately concerned on the present occasion. 

This glance backwards has not been a waste of time, if it may 
help us to perceive the relative position of two out of the three 
factors which make up the sum of English Catholicism. We find, 
in the first place, a small, compact, self-contained body of old 
Catholics, the heirs of position, birth, and wealth, bound in ties 
of faith—thicker even than blood—to the bulk of poorer but 
equally constant members of the true church. We find, next, a 
mixed multitude of all ranks, of both sexes, of every age, of all 
professions, who, under the generic name of converts, have boldly 
made the venture of faith, and one by one have joined an insig- 
nificant minority. We have thus a complete section of the com- 
monwealth, high, middle, and lower classes, representing his- 
torical descent, contemporaneous energy, and the mass of the 
people. But the scale on which this section is. made, by com- 
parison with other segments of English political life, is small and 
weak. However completely converts and born Catholics may 
have combined together, it were impossible for them to become 
a political force in the state, as the state is now constituted, for 
educating public opinion or for influencing and guiding public 
affairs. 

It is a fact which does not unexceptionally commend itself to 
English Catholics, but it is a fact with which English Catholics 
have to deal, that at the present day in Great Britain the exer- 
cise of political power is ever more and more largely placed in 
the hands of the people. Put the problem in what form you 
please—whilst avoiding the question of authority in politics—the 
result is equally ignored by many Catholics that we are now 
governed not solely by the upper ten thousand. Almost within 
the memory of some,of us the theory of the rule of a personal 
monarchy has been abandoned. All of us can call to mind the last 
act of the legislature which practically changed the government of 
England from that of a numerous oligarchy into one of a limited 
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democracy. Under the rule of our new masters—whom, by the 
bye, we have to educate—and as a power in the empire, Catholics 
were but a feeble folk by reason simply of their lack of numbers. 
Given the latter condition in modern politics—the power of 
numbers—and English Catholicism would become, in proportion 
to its extent, formidable, and, in proportion to its force, irresisti- 
ble. It would become irresistible on this score, as possessing 
what no other political party could so much as pretend to. 
Catholics, however widely divided into opposite camps, possess 
a common basis of action, a common fixity of principle, a com- 
mon singleness of purpose, in all that concerns their common and 
supernatural bond of union—-the church. This can be said of no 
other political party. This is the distinction which severs the 
Catholic body from all others. This is the specialty which, in 
theory, gives supremacy to Catholics. But then in order to 
enter the domain of practical politics, from which for centuries 
they have been excluded, and to act on the strength of their 
principles, numbers are needed. And of this element of power 
the Catholic body was formerly wanting. It wanted the masses, 
This want, however—providentially, as I hold, but in any case 
historically—has at length been supplied. 

The only or chiefest want of the Catholic body in England, 
viewed as a section of the state, has been supplied during the 
past thirty to forty years. It has been supplied to this extent. 
According to trustworthy accounts, we are now more than 
seven times as numerous as we were before. Old Catholics and 
converts combined are supposed to form an aggregate of some 
two hundred thousand souls. The Catholic population of Great 
Britain may be estimated at a million and a half. Our numerical 
position has been achieved by the emigration first and then by 
the multiplication of fellow-Catholics from the sister island, who 
now number about one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
souls, 

. This accession of strength to the Catholic cause in England— 
observe—this addition to the main point of its weakness and in 
the very source from which political power now flows, ought to 
be a subject of gratulation to all who look for the ultimate 
return of their country to the unity of the faith. There is no 
need to dwell on the irony of. fate which meets us here. The 
race more mercilessly ill-governed and more savagely perse- 
cuted for its faith, and for a longer length of time, by a profess- 
edly Christian country, than any nation known to history, heaps 
Coals of fire on the head of her persecutors. She becomes their 
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deliverer and their evangelist. But we may deal with facts, 
And if public events can be traced backward from effect to Cause, 
the church in England owes politically everything to Catholic 
Emancipation; and Emancipation, be it remembered, was the 
boon to the Saxon from the Celt. Without Ireland, England 
would not have yielded, at all events did not yield, Emancipation, 
And since that date the progress of the church has been one 
continued and almost triumphant advance. She has developed, 
without a check worth naming, in every conceivable way—in out- 
ward organization, in material buildings, in converts to the 
faith, in municipal and political power; amongst other ways, in 
sheer strength of numbers. In all human probability what is 
happening before our eyes in America will be repeated in kind, 
if not in degree, not many years hence in England—viz., this: 
Catholicism will take its natural place as a powerful influence for 
good. Such a result willsbe due, or any result which approxi- 
mates to it will be due, to the third factor in the Catholic body 
of which we have spoken; the factor which is six times as 
numerous as both the others combined; the factor which is 
Irish by nationality, indeed, but .is British perhaps by birth, 
possibly by marriage, certainly by circumstance, adoption, and 
choice. 

Within the bounds of these three factors—the old Catholics, 
the new Catholics, and the poor Catholics—are contained both 
the agents and the agency by which our co-religionists may 
again enter upon the rights and duties of public life in England. 
These questions, then, have to be answered: How are we to 
apply the means to the end? How can we find Catholics will- 
ing to take action? How shall we support them when they are 
found? Both ability and time compel me to attempt a reply in 
the most superficial manner ; and I ask for indulgence in making 
the attempt even in general terms. 

It may be a sanguine sentiment, but I believe it to be true, 
that a new era politically is opening, or has opened, to the church 
in this country. In spite of many adverse influences—for which 
history, persecution, effacement, custom are responsible—against 
English Catholicism, one hopeful fact, which is almost prophetic, 
cannot be denied. A new generation is rising, half-convert, half- 
hereditary-Catholic by descent. It is rising at the very time 
when new political power is being yearly added to the church 
by the multiplication of her numbers. The problem, then, 
amounts to this: How may we apply to the energy, culture, 
talent, zeal, now in its early manhood amongst us, the latent, 
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dormant, but real force made ready to our hand in the power of 
numbers of our Catholic masses ? 

There are two elements in such a national and religious prob- 
lem—for it is both. First, we must secure agents by whom and 
on behalf of whom the interest and good-will of the Catholic 
majority may be excited. And then we must create a Catholic 
constituency by whose co-operation these agents may take their 
place in the government of the country. These elements would 
act and react upon each other. They indicate two needs of the 
Catholic body at the present day. These needs are, first, the want 
of men of public spirit and social influence willing to take their 
position in the world ; and, second, the want of men sufficiently nu- 
merous to return for public service such leaders in the work of Ca- 
tholic restoration. If leaders of thought and action can be found 
there will be no difficulty to discover those that will follow. If 
we can create a constituency which. is content, nay, anxious, to 
follow, leaders of men will spontaneously appear. The chief 
difficulty will be this: for which of the two are we, in order of 
time, to seek first? Perhaps we had better seek for both at one 
and the same time. We must urge, if needful we must spur, 
members of the Catholic upper orders or middle class to answer 
to the call of public duty or self-sacrifice when it is sounded. 
We must stimulate the Catholic million, the toiling masses— ° 
Saxon or Celtic, or both combined—to be ready for one, perhaps 
for two contingencies. They must support those who consent 
to do them service, for the sake of the cause; or they must pro. 
duce from themselves competent men to act as their representa- 
tives. 

Are these statements too vague and intangible for serious 
treatment? If they be so I would say more plainly: Catholics 
must aspire not only to the highest form of public service; they 
must be content to fulfil the lowest duties in the state. Many a 
young fellow enjoys the vision of a career at St. Stephen’s who 
is little pleased to serve as a vestryman in the Tower Hamlets. 
Catholics ought, though not the same Catholic ought, to be both 
in Parliament and on the vestry. Between the two we ought 
to take our fair share in every other department of public life. 
We must force our way, in spite of lords-lieutenant, upon ‘the 
bench of magistrates. We must manage to be pricked as high- 
sheriffs. We must wear the gilded chains of municipal office as 
councillors or mayors. We must take the thankless, useful office 
of guardian of the poor. We must stand for that onerous, pay- 
less, costly post—a seat on the school-board. We must be will- 
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ing to take office, aldermanic or other, under the coming new 
act for the better government of London. We must secure the 
ministrations of our clergy for the army and navy and the Indian 
service. We must open wide the doors of our hospitals, work- 
houses, jails to the like influences for their Catholic inmates, 
And the majority of our fellow-believers, the Catholic population 
of England, must to these ends heartily offer us their support. 
They will support us when they see us anxious to take our place 
in the government of the nation. They will support us when we 
have made them take their place in the electorate of the country. 
We shall in turn be given support and give back support when 
we desire to re-enter public life by means of, and not apart from, 
the. masses who are Catholic; when we are content to defend 
all genuinely Catholic political interests, even at the expense of 
party politics; when, in a faithless country, we honestly make 
our own the ills, the sorrows, the distress of all who are of the 
household of faith, be they the poor, the sick, the young or aged, 
the ignorant or criminal, the unrepresented or the badly gov- 
erned. 

Little more need be said on a question which admits of end- 
less discussion, in order to make this paper practically sugges- 
tive. But two further points demand consideration: 

I. It is difficult to suggest any practical means for supplying 
the deficiency of candidates for the public service of the state 
amongst the rising generation of Catholic youth. We cannot 
force upon any one a vocation in the commonwealth which may 
not be inspired or accepted freely. We cannot give political 
mission to any one in spheres in which we have no authority. 
Still less can we, at a moment’s notice, supply to any one defi- 
ciencies in education, training, or habit of mind which prevent 
him from answering a summons to public life. The utmost we 
can do is to point to the needs of the church; to affirm that such 
needs are imminent; to stimulate the self-devotion of her sons; 
and to trust that some of her sons will devote themselves to 
supply the church’s necessity. Lest, however, I be accused of 
arguing under the shadow of generalities, I will shortly recall 
three facts to indicate the extent to which English Catholics 
abstain from the duties of the state. They will be taken from 
well-known Parliamentary, educational, and poor-law statistics. 
They will at least be suggestive of the poverty of our present 
efforts after public life: 

1. At this moment we have but a single Catholic member of 
Parliament sitting for an English borough or county. Recent 
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calculations show that, according to our population, we ought 
to have seven-and-twenty members. In some cities Catholics 
can command one-third of the municipal votes. In others they 
form one-third of the population.* . 

2. In the late school-board elections almost every Catholic 
who stood was elected—always high on the poll, sometimes at 
the head. This was in the provinces. London, which on every 
ground ought to have taken the lead, was the most striking 
exception. Out of ten metropolitan boroughs four Catholic 
candidates only went to the poll; of the four, only two were 
successful. 

3. The Catholic Union Annual Report for last year,.amongst 
other important services rendered by that society to the church, 
congratulated itself upon forty or fifty additional Catholic guar- 
dians of the poor. How many thousands of guardians in England 
there may be I know not; but I do know that there exist six 
hundred and fifty distinct poor-law unions and upwards of fifteen 
thousand parishes. 

II. It is not difficult to suggest a means by which power may 
be added to the church, both politically and socially, through 
her newly and unexpectedly acquired force. But, if it be not 
difficult, the attempt is not unattended with danger. Party 
spirit runs high on this, as on other questions. Here and now 
it would be unwise to increase the agitation. To this end, and 
in the few concluding words which follow, I shall eschew all 
allusion to the highest form of public life to which Catholics may 
aspire, and will confine myself to the lower. I shall also avoid all 
reference to the nationality of the third: factor of Catholicism of 
which we have thought, and will speak of them, as I am justi- 
fied in speaking of them after sojourning amongst us for more 
than a generation, as naturalized English citizens. 

There are two ways of dealing on behalf of the church, and 
in regard to social, educational, and municipal matters, with this 
immense majority of English-speaking Catholics. The two ways 
are these: First, if it be not an Hibernianism to say so, to 
ifnore them entirely and to let them alone. Secondly, to own 
their existence, their importance, their power for the good of 
the Catholic cause, and to utilize them. The latter of these two 
methods is the one which I hold to be sensible, just, politic; 
which I would urge on all who will be. persuaded, as needful and 


*Since this paper was read it has been asserted in the newspapers that the Catholic vote 
will be enabled, at the next general election, to turn the scale in about seventy-five elections. 
In how many boroughs or counties, up to the present time, have Catholics endeavored to es- 
timate, concentrate, or utilize for the service of the church this vote ? 
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even inevitable. As England is now governed, in the spheres 
we are discussing, by the will of the people, the Catholic will of 
a Catholic people must be influenced. This can only be done 
by ascertaining their number, by combining their force, by 
stimulating their intelligence, by counteracting their prejudices, 
by guiding their opinion and decision. And all by personal in. 
fluence, which has been and may again be secured. Of course, 
union being power, all our efforts presuppose the registration of 
the Catholic vote. Whether such registration be effected by 
local and individual action, or by general, central, and corporate 
action, I pause not to inquire. But registration must be had if 
Catholics would again enter public life, as public life now exists 
in Great Britain. If registration be neglected we shall remain, 
as we are, politically powerless. 

One final thought may be added. Late legal decisions have 
enormously increased the power of the Catholic vote, even in 
municipal elections, and the like is true of politics. I speak of 
the case of the lodger rate-payer’s vote; but I have not heard of 
its wide utilization, and I know where it has been entirely neg- 
lected. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that in this, as 
in all questions under debate, the two upper-class factors of En- 
glish Catholicism have, consciously or unconsciously, yet abso- 
lutely, neglected the third factor—the factor which is, politically 
speaking, the most powerful, the factor which alone is powerful. 
They neglect—not in works of charity, God forbid! but in a 
wide sense of the word—politically the day-laborer, the skilled 
artisan, the petty tradesman, the shop-assistant behind the coun. 
ter, the ill-paid clerk at his desk; they neglect, in a word, the 
working orders of Catholics. These form the material from 
which political power will flow in the future, does flow at the 
present. These, living perhaps in a single attic of a house of 
ratable value, are held (under conditions) to be rate-payers and 
are entitled to a vote. These are the elements on which the 
convert, the old Catholic, or one born of both may work for the 
cause of holy church. We can gain nothing for her cause if we 
ignore these elements. We can gain much, perhaps all, if we 
utilize them. The Catholic Church herself has ever -been, and 
still is, on the side of the masses. The Catholic Church has ever 
been, and still is, the poor man’s friend. We cannot be wrong in 
following her example. We ought not to forget that her divine 
Lord and Master lived the life of a village carpenter. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It was like a terrible evil dream to Egerton—that fearful 
scene through which he had passed—when he found himself 
again in Paris, shattered, bruised, and with a broken arm 
which it was necessary to submit to a surgeon at once, But 
this was not his first duty; his first was to dictate a few lines 
to D'Antignac and send them by his servant. 

“TI do not know,” he said, after stating briefly all that had 
occurred, “where Mlle. Duchesne is to be found; but I 
would suggest that Mlle. d’Antignac should, if possible, go to 
her, since I am sure there are no lips from which she could 
better receive this sad and shocking news. I will see her as 
soon as she is able to receive me. If Mlle. d’Antignac sees 
her, may I beg that she will say this?” 

But some time elapsed before Mlle. d’Antignac was able 
to see Armine. In the first place, it proved difficult to dis- 
cover her whereabouts. At the apartment in the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs no one was to be found. The concierge 
reported that even Madelon was gone and he did not know 
her address. Was she with Mlle. Duchesne? He shook his 
head; he did not know, but thought not. Mademoiselle went 
away one day with her father; Madelon did not leave until a 
day or two later, and although it was true that she might 
have gone to join mademoiselle, he did not think so. 

“What am I to do?” said Héléne when she went back to 
her brother. “How am I to find this poor child?” 

D'Antignac answered: “You can only wait. Sooner or 
later she will be heard of in the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, and if you told the concierge to let you know when- 
ever he had any tidings of her or of Madelon—” 

“I told him that, of course, and emphasized it with the 
promise of reward for such tidings.” 

“Then nothing else remains to be done. You can only 
wait with such patience as you are able to command.” 

“Which is none at all when I think of her,” said Héléne 
in a tone full of distress. ‘“ What must she be suffering, alone 
—or worse than alone—my poor Armine!”’ 
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“She is suffering a great deal, no doubt,” said D’Antignac; 
“but not even your presence and your sympathy could 
relieve her grief xow. Let that be your comfort for not find. 
ing her. In the first agony of such a shock consolation is 
so impossible that it really matters little what influences sur. 
round the sufferer.” 

Héléne shook her head. “I cannot think that,” she said, 
“However much we are absorbed in grief, we must be con. 
scious of sympathetic or unsympathetic surroundings. And, 
unfortunately, though we cannot tell what her present sur. 
roundings are, we may fear that they are very far from sym. 
pathetic.” 

“Perhaps, then, this fact may lessen her grief for the 
father who placed her in them.” 

“ Ah!” said Héléne, “it seems to me that, on the contrary, 
it would make it more bitter. How proudly, until the last 
time that she was here, she always dwelt upon her father’s 
integrity of purpose! How often she spoke of his unselfish. 
ness and unvarying kindness to herself! And now—I do not 
see a ray of consolation to which she can turn.” 

“ Of earthly consolation there is none for her,” said D’ Antignac 
sadly. “ But her faith is strong. We must pray much for her.” 

Days passed without bringing them any tidings. The 
journals every morning were full of the fearful accident which 
had occurred, the additional particulars that each succeeding 
day brought to light, and the progress of the investigation 
into the cause of the disaster. Duchesne’s death was undoubt- 
edly the greatest sensation connected with the event. The 
radical press had columns upon columns of panegyric and 
lamentation for him; a grand civic funeral was decreed, by 
which his late associates strove at once to do honor to his 
memory and excite popular feeling in their own _ behalf; 
while the meeting to attend which he was on his way when 
the awful catastrophe happened was adjourned over for two 
days, and most of the brother delegates of the dead revolu- 
tionist stood around the grave in Pere la Chaise to which his 
mangled remains were consigned with mingled eulogy of the 
life and labors thus so mournfully and prematurely cut short, 
and mad denunciations of the existing order of things. 


“But this is horrible!” said D’Antignac, dropping one 
of the papers he had been reading to the couch on which 
he lay. “Poor child! how will she endure all that she 1s 


compelled, I fear, to see and know of this madness?” 
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“It is indeed terrible for her,” said Héléne, turning, with 
mixed sensations of disgust and _ heart-sick sympathy for 
Armine, from the furious and blasphemous diatribes pronounc- 
ed over the body of Duchesne, at which she, too, had been 
glancing. Looking up as she spoke, she saw that her brother's 
face, usually so serene, wore a more perturbed expression than 
she had seen on it before for years. She was almost startled 
to perceive how seriously disquieted he evidently was; and, 
rising at once, she said with decision: 

“T will go again and see if I can hear anything about 
her. I think the concierge would surely have kept his word 
and informed me if he had learned her whereabouts; still, it 
will do no harm to try and gain some intelligence.” 

“Inquire of the concierge where Madelon might be heard 
of,” said D’Antignac. ‘Even if she is not with Armine, and 
does not know where the poor child is, she may be useful in 
tracing her.” 

“Yes,” said Héléne quickly. “I remember now that 
Madelon has a sister, or some relative, whom she used to visit 
frequently. I will endeavor to find out where this person 
lives.” 

When she was gone D’Antignac put his hand under his 
pillow, and, drawing out his rosary, began to tell the beads, 
his countenance as he did so regaining its wonted peaceful 
look, though there was still sadness in the thoughtful gaze 
which wandered from its near surroundings to rest on the 
blue depths of sky far away. But this sadness did not last 
long. When after, comparatively speaking, a brief absence 
his sister returned disappointed from her quest, he looked up 
to her troubled and sorrowful countenance with a quiet, almost 
cheerful smile. 

“We must be patient,” he said. “Poor child! it is hard 
for her; but she is in the hands of God, and therefore safe.” 

“Yes,” said Héléne; “and yet, though I blame myself for 
ite I cannot but feel afraid for her. She is so young—so 
utterly alone! And where can she have been taken? Per 
haps out of Paris! It seems that she left some days before 
her father started on his fatal journey, and that her luggage 
was carried with her.” 

“I am not afraid for her,” said D’Antignac. “I have been 
thinking it all over while you were away. As, for Duchesne 
himself, God have mercy on his soul; but so far as Armine 
8 concerned, his death is the best thing that could possibly 
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have happened for her. It has delivered her not only from 
outside dangers, the tyranny and persecution to which she 
would doubtless have been subjected—which, indeed, had al- 
ready begun—but from the worse danger of interior strife; 
the constant battle between nature and conscience; the ex. 
quisite pain of being obliged to elect between antagonism to 
her father and unfaithfulness to God. The suffering is sharp 
now; but time will assuage that, and whatever her future 
life may prove, it is scarcely likely that it will be so painful 
as the past.” 

At this point in the conversation, and before Héléne had time 
to reply, the door opened and a servant informed her that Mlle. 
Duchesne’s maid wished to speak to her. 

“Bring her into the sa/on at once, Cesco,” Mlle. d’Antignac 
said eagerly, and hurried out to meet the welcome visitor. She 
remained away but a moment. 

“T see that Madelon has brought good news,” said D’An 
tignac, as she approached with the smile which her brilliant 
eyes and white teeth made so flashing. 

“News that satisfies me, for the present at least,” she an- 
swered. “The poor child has just returned tothe Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs, and Madelon entreats me to go to her.” 

“Go, by all means, and at once, ma swur,” he said. “You 
will bring her back with you?” 

“Of course, if I can. But I fear that it may not be easy to 
persuade her to come.” 

“Why?” he asked with some surprise. 

“ Madelon is, you know, a dull, uncommunicative creature, 
who has neither the will nor the power to express herself clearly, 
and I can only gather from the little she says that she is very 
uneasy about Armine. ‘ Mademoiselle is changed--mademoiselle 
is changed,’ was almost all that I could extract from her.” 

“Naturally such a blow as this, succeeding as it did great 
trouble of mind, must affect her sensibly,” he said. “But I 
agree with you; I am satisfied for the present to know that 
she is safe and in Paris.” 

Mile. d’Antignac had never been in the apartment in the Rue 
des Petits Champs before, and when Madelon opened the door 
of the small sa/on and ushered her in she almost shivered, so 
dreary and uninhabited did the place look; for now there was 
no cheerful fire burning, no fragrance of violets on the air, no- 
thing of the atmosphere of home-life and refinement of taste, 
which had so pleased _Egerton’s fastidious eye on the night when 
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he first made the acquaintance of the Socialist and his daughter. 
Dismantled of all the graceful prettiness with which Armine 
had surrounded herself when its inmate, it was merely in ap- 
pearance “an apartment to let,” and Madelon, without pausing, 
crossed the floor, lifted the portiere which draped the entrance 
to what had been Duchesne’s study, and motioned Mlle. d’An- 
tignac to pass in. 

There was something inexpressibly sad to Héléne in the 
aspect of this room. It was evident that it remained just as its 
late owner had left it. Chairs were sitting about, the table wore 
that air of orderly disorder so characteristic of an intellectual 
worker; and at one side of this table, just opposite an empty 
arm-chair that looked as if its occupant had risen from it but the 
moment before, sat Armine. 

As Héléne’s eye fell on the girl she was struck with a sense 
of surprise. She had, even before Madelon’s advent and re- 
port, naturally expected that Armine would be much affected 
by the terrible calamity which had befallen her—had expected, 
indeed, that she would be overwhelmed by grief. And Madelon 
had said that she was “ changed, changed.”’ But at a first glance 
there seemed no change at all to be observed. The girl was 
sitting in shadow, it is true, so that her face could be seen im- 
perfectly only; but her attitude and air were so natural and 
familiar, as she leaned back in her chair with hands clasped be- 
fore her and eyes fixed in quiet thought, apparently, on the table, 
that Héléne stood still gazing at her in momently increasing 
amazement. 

Suddenly becoming conscious of the gaze, Armine lifted her 
eyes, and, perceiving the presence of her visitor, rose quietly to 
receive her. 

“It is very good of you to come to me, dear Mlle. d’An- 
tignac,” she said, advancing; and after her usual affectionate 
greeting she led the way into the salon, seated Héléne on a 
couch beside an open window, and stood before her while 
aking after D’Antignac. 

Héléne replied mechanically to the inquiry, for the broad 
light that now fell over the girl showed that Madelon had 
spoken truth. Armine was changed; that homely and familiar 
phrase, which is so expressive, rose to Héléne’s mind: “She 
does not look like herself.” 

Yet. the alteration was so subtle, so intangible, that it was 
some little time before Mlle. d’Antignac could define in what 
itconsisted. It was not that the always pale face was now ab- 
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solutely bloodless, nor that the delicate features had that sharp 
chiselling in all their lines, but especially about the nostril, which 
the touch of suffering alone can give; such signs of grief as 
these are too ordinary to excite surprise. Voice and manner 
seemed thoroughly natural—quiet and subdued, but not more so 
than usual, Héléne thought. “Perhaps,” she said to herself, 
“it is the absence of the emotion which is naturally to be ex. 
pected that gives so strange an impression”; but the instant 
afterwards she knew this could not be so. Of emotion actively 
expressed there was no trace whatever; yet it was impossible 
to look at Armine without feeling that the iron had entered 
her soul and was piercing it to the core. 

After the question about D’Antignac’s health had been asked 
and answered there was a momentary pause. Heéléne hesitat- 
ed to allude to the death of Duchesne, and Arimine sat silent, 
thought-absorbed apparently. But at length the former said 
caressingly : “‘ You will come home with me, my child, will you 
not? Raoul and myself both wish it.” 

As Armine looked up to reply Héléne saw where it was 
that the change lay. It was in the eyes and mouth. 

“ Thank you,” she answered. “ Yes, I will gladly come, since 
you are so kind as to let me; but not yet. I have to stay here 
for a while.” 

“ But cannot you come with me now and return to-morrow? 
Raoul will be disappointed if I do not bring you back with me,” 
said Héléne persuasively. 

“T wish I could go,” the girl answered. “But I must re- 
main here now; there is business to be attended to before I 
leave.” 

She pointed toward the room they had left, and went on in 
the same calm manner which seemed so unnatural under the 
circumstances. 

“Dear Mlle. d’Antignac, I see that you are surprised at me. 
I am surprised at myself. I do not know what is the matter 
with me. I thought at first that I was stunned, and that that 
was the reason of my feeling so strangely. But there has been 
time for sensation to return, and it does not come. My heart 
seems dead. It has no sensation. I cannot even think steadily 
of what has happened. My thoughts wander off on trifles. I 
feel utterly indifferent about everything.” 

“You are stunned,” said Héléne. “It is with our hearts as 
with our bodies—a sudden and terrible shock paralyzes for a 
time.” Then, as a neighboring clock struck the hour, which 
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was later than she had been aware, she rose to go. As she 
took the girl’s hand to say adieu a sudden rush of pity caused 
her to clasp the slender form in her arms and say warmly: 
“Q my dear! I grieve that I can do nothing to comfort you. 
But Raoul—/e surely can!” 

Armine shook her head. “Even he can do nothing for me,” 
she said. “ Yet I would go to him, if I could. But there are 
people—men—to be here to-night. I must see them. And 
this—” 

She touched her dress, and Héléne for the first time no- 
ticed that this dress was not black and said: “I should have 
thought of that. Let me go and see to it at once.” 

“You are very good,” said Armine; “but it is needless. 
Madelon is attending to it.” 

“Then, my dear Armine, God be with you! I will see you 
again to-morrow, and will pray. for you.” 

“Yes, pray for me,” said Armine. “I cannot even pray 
for myself.” 


D'Antignac listened silently as his sister described her 
visit, nor did he speak for some minutes after she had con- 
cluded the narrative. Then he said with a sigh: 

“She is in very deep waters. There isa terrible passage of 
suffering before her, and it may last long. But she has an 
heroic spirit, a pure heart—above all, a single intention. The 
last will sustain her against the despair that threatens to over- 
whelm her.” 

“Her impassiveness gives me a strange feeling of terror,” 
said Héléne. “It is so unnatural. It is impossible but that a 
reaction must come. Looking at her face, ‘I should not have 
been surprised to see her burst at any moment into convulsive 
raving.” 

Raoul shook his head. “That is not the danger I appre- 
hend,” he said. “I am afraid that her physical strength may 
Become exhausted, and that she may sink into a low fever or 
congestion of the brain. By the way, did you tell her that 
Egerton wishes to know when she can see him?” 

“Oh! I quite forgot his request. But it does not seem to 
me that it would be well to put any additional strain upon her 
just now. Don’t you think Mr. Egerton ought to wait until 
she is better able to bear it?” 

“No; that would only be to reopen the wound when it 
was beginning to close. A little more or less in the way of 
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endurance does not matter much at present, while the capa- 
bility of suffering is almost paralyzed. She ought to be told 
now everything connected with the accident which she is ever 
to know. And this message of her father’s she must, of course, 
hear. Egerton called during your absence, and at my request 
promised to return this evening if he finds himself well enough 
to make the exertion. I hoped that she would be here, and 
that he might thus discharge himself of a duty which he evi- 
dently feels to be very oppressive, and at the same time get 
the interview over for her. Of course it must bea very pain. 
ful one on both sides.” 

“ How is his arm to-day?” 

“The surgeon considers it to be going on favorably; but 
he says that his whole body is one huge bruise, which makes 
movement difficult and excessively painful.” 

Glancing up to Héléne’s face as he ceased speaking, D'An- 
tignac read a thought in her eyes which brought a slight smile 
to his own. But he said seriously: 

“How do we know that what appeared an idle whim, his 
tampering with Socialism and its expounders, may not prove to 
have been, if not providential, yet useful in its results? Useful 
as regards Armine’s interests, at least; for I judge, from a few 
words which he dropped, that her father entrusted a message 
of great importance in connection with her future life to him. 
Now, if he had not accompanied Duchesne on this wild expe- 
dition, probably Duchesne would have died without having 
the opportunity of speaking. He survived the accident only 
about an hour, and all, was confusion around. There was no 
one else near him in whom he could have reposed ‘confi- 
dence.” 

“T hope,” said Héléne a little drily, “that this message may 
not prove to be an attempt to exercise a posthumous tyranny 
over poor Armine.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


EGERTON did not return that evening; but the next morn- 
ing, at the earliest hour possible for a visit, he presented him- 
self, asked first for Mlle. d’Antignac, and on learning that she 
was out gave his card, requesting that it might be taken to 


Mlle. Duchesne. 
“But Mlle. Duchesne is not here, monsieur,” said Cesco. 
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“Not here?” said the young man. “I understood from M. 
d’Antignac yesterday that she would be here in the evening.” 

The servant could only repeat the fact already stated: she 
was not here. An apartment had been prepared for her, but 
she had not yet come to take possession of it. Should he 
inquire if M. d’Antignac could see M. Egerton? 

The latter hesitated a momert, then said no, he would not 
intrude on M. d’Antignac at that early hour; and, re-entering 
his fiacre, drove to the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 

That his sensations were not enviable as he proceeded 
thither it may well be conceived. Hitherto his business in 
life had been to seek amusement; now he suddenly saw himself 
confronted by astern and most disagreeable duty—a duty he 
had, gratuitously as it were, brought upon himself, inasmuch as 
he had put himself in the position which caused it to be de- 
manded of him. Playing with fire is proverbially a dangerous 
amusement ; and of this trite truth, as apposite to his associa- 
tion with Duchesne, he had been reminded often enough and 
earnestly enough for the warning to have produced some 
effect, if it had ever occurred to him to give a thought to such 
warning. The danger of entanglement on one side or illusion 
on the other was over for him, if it had ever existed; but he 
felt that the brief association with Duchesne, so idly formed 
and so tragically ended, was not a mere episode in his life, but 
an epoch, for it had left results that might in more than one 
way affect the whole of his future. Even before Duchesne’s 
death the thought had several times occurred to him, with a 
surprise not untinctured by awe, that if he ever attained to 
Christian belief he would have to date the dawn of such belief 
from his acquaintance with this enemy of Christianity; since 
but for his acquaintance with Duchesne himself he would not 
have known Armine, and but for the strong impression made 
upon him by words that had fallen now and again from her 
lips, suggesting trains of thought and logical sequences never 
Before presented to his mind, the Catholic Church would have 
remained to him a ferra incognita with which he was not likely 
to come into sufficiently unprejudiced contact for his intelli- 
gence to regard it impartially. It would be too much to say 
that the virtual act of faith made by him when Duchesne was 
dying merited that illumination of soul necessary to the full 
reception of Catholic truth. The act was but an instinctive 
impulse of the spiritual nature—the involuntary recognition 
of his Creator by the creature ina moment of strong emotion. 
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During the period of intense bodily pain and nervous prostra- 
tion which followed the very recollection of that lightning. 
flash of faith was forgotten; but only for the time. Light had 
irradiated the dark places of his soul once, and now he was not 
unwilling to say, “ Lord, I believe: help thou mine unbelief.” 

On arriving at his place of destination he alighted once 
more, and, in very much what may be supposed to be the frame 
of mind of a man about to storm a battery, slowly and painfully 
mounted au guatridme. 

On the stair he met Héléne, who was descending. She 
stopped and shook hands with him warmly, inquiring with in. 
terest about his health. “I don’t know whether you are most 
to be condoled with or congratulated, Mr. Egerton,” she said. 
“A broken arm and such severe bruising as you must have had 
are not trifles; but, considering the circumstances, I think you 
were fortunate to escape as you did.” 

“T think so, I assure you,” he replied. “I have suffered 
very severely—more from the nervous shock than from actual 
pain, though that has not been inconsiderable. But, contrasting 
my lot with that of so many others, I feel that I was indeed 
fortunate.” 

“You are recovering from the effects of the shock, I hope?” 
she said, looking at him with kind sympathy. 

“ Somewhat,” he answered. “But my nerves are very shaky 
yet. And I confess,” he continued with a faint smile, “that 
I dread the interview before me. You have just left Mlle. 
Duchesne, I suppose?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, her face taking an expression of gravity 
as she spoke. 

“And will she receive me, do you know? You were kind 
enough, perhaps, to prepare her for my visit?” 

“T came so early this morning specially for that purpose,” 
she answered; “for I am ashamed to acknowledge that I forgot 
to speak of it yesterday. Yes, she will receive you. But—” she 
hesitated; then, as he evidently waited for her to proceed, 
said: “I was going to beg you to make your communication as 
brief and as little painful as possible; but I am sure such 
caution is needless.” 

“It would be needless if I had any option in the matter,” 
he replied. “But that, of course, I have not.” 

“Well, I must not detain you longer,” she said kindly. 
“For your own sake, as well as hers, it is best that the meet- 
ing should be over as soon as may be. Good-morning.” 
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“Good-morning,” he responded; and they went their sepa- 
rate ways, he envying her in that she was not called upon to 
perform the task before him; she pitying him, and wishing him 
Godspeed in the same. 

He was shown into the salon, and the first object that his 
eye rested on as he entered was the figure of Armine. Dressed 
now in deep black, she was standing motionless in the middle 
of the floor in an attitude as aimless as that of a lay figure. 
There was something, indeed, so unnaturally still and impassive 
in this attitude that Egerton unconsciously paused just within 
the threshold of the room and stood gazing at her in appre- 
hensive wonder. And when, roused by the closing of the door 
after his entrance, she turned slowly toward him, he could 
scarcely repress an exclamation, so startled was he by the sight 
of her face. Héléne had been struck with surprise at the in- 
definable change in the girl; his predominant emotion was that 
of dismay. 

Perceiving him, she advanced quietly and extended her 
hand, which he took without uttering a word; for he could 
think of no words that seemed fitting—nay, that would not 
sound to him oppressively commonplace. It was she who first 
broke the silence. 

“T am sorry to see that you are suffering,” she said. 

Turning, she drew forward an easy-chair, motioned him 
toward it, then seated herself near and fixed her eyes on his 
expectantly. 

All this was so different from anything that he had antici- 
pated that his embarrassment became almost overpowering. 
He regarded her for an instant; then, making a desperate effort 
to recover the self-possession that was about to desert him en- 
tirely, answered : 

“Yes, I am suffering. This is my excuse for not having 
waited on you before to-day, mademoiselle.” 

“Why should you have been in haste?” she said apatheti- 
eally. 

“TI was in haste to fulfil a promise I had made,” he an- 
swered, “and to execute a trust which had been laid on me.” 

“A trust?” she repeated; and now there was some quick- 
ening of attention in her eyes, though her manner was still 
without emotion. 

“A trust,” he repeated in turn. “I should never have 
thought of intruding upon you at present, nor conceived the 
idea of mentioning to you a subject so exquisitely painful as the 
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one of which I have to speak, were I not constrained to do 
so by the express request of—your father.” 

His voice sank as he pronounced the two last words, which 
were uttered with so much reluctance that Armine said: 

“Do not hesitate to speak freely. You cannot pain me. 
Pain no longer exists for me, I thik. You wish to tell me 
something about my father?” 

“Yes,” said Egerton. “When dying M. Duchesne made 
to me a communication of great importance, adjuring me to 
deliver it to you without delay.” 

Then, in the fewest possible words, he repeated Duchesne’s 
relation concerning the marriage of his grandfather. 

It was a strange story, as he suddenly thought, for him, a 
young man, to be detailing to her, a young girl—embarrassing 
in every way; and he did not look toward her as he spoke 
until, at a slight exclamation when he first mentioned the name 
of De Marigny, he could not resist the temptation to observe 
her face. 

“Ah!” she murmured to herself in a low tone, “I under- 
stand now. This explains many things.” 

It was as she said this that Egerton looked up. Was there, 
he wondered, any special interest to her in this discovery? Her 
face, when he permitted himself to glance at it, did not answer 
the question. It wore the expression of one who has suddenly 
grasped the solution of what had been a problem, but a problem 
of no great interest, seemingly. Egerton noted this and went on. 
But when he proceeded to speak of the proofs of the mar- 
riage, and remarked that he would charge himself with the duty 
of obtaining these proofs and taking all the legal steps required 
for establishing the fact of its validity, Armine stopped him. 

“You have fulfilled the trust given you, monsieur, in telling 
me this family secret. But you will not be called upon to incur 
farther trouble. I shall not use the discovery. If my father had 
lived it would have been right for him to claim his inheritance; 
and if | were a man / might feel it aduty to doso. As it is, 
I shall not move in the matter; and all that I ask of you is to 
hold inviolate the secret entrusted to you.” 

“ But, mademoiselle,” he cried earnestly, and with mingled 
surprise and disapproval, “you cannot mean that you do not 
intend to claim your inheritance ! - 

“ That is what I mean,” she answered. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed. “All other considerations 
apart, you will not, I am sure, disregard the imperative inten- 
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tion of your father to secure you against an evil of which you 
are no doubt ignorant as yet—one of the worst evils, if not 
the very worst, that beset any life, but especially that of a wo- 
man: the curse of poverty.” 

“Tam in no danger of suffering from poverty,” she replied. 
“My mother’s fortune—which was not large, but is quite suf- 
ficient for my wants—was secured to me.” 

“But, mademoiselle,” Egerton again eagerly began, when 
she interrupted him. 

“T am the representative of my father,” she said in a tone 
half-interrogative, half-asserting. 

“ Assuredly,” he answered. 

“The sole representative.” 

“Yes,” 

“It rests with me, then, to act or not in this affair; and I 
shall not act.” 

Again Egerton strove to speak, and again was stopped. 

“Tt is altogether useless to discuss the subject,” she said 
decidedly. “I mean what I have said. I shall not move in 
the matter.” 

“Not claim even your name?” 

“Of course not, since to do that would be to proclaim the 
whole.” 

Egerton was silent a moment before he asked in a some- 
what constrained tone : 

“Do you mean, mademoiselle, that not even the Vicomte 
de Marigny is to be informed of this discovery ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, I mean that,” she replied. 

What was Egerton to do? He was not inclined for the 
controversy in which he so unexpectedly found himself en- 
gaged, but a sense of loyalty to the trust of the dead man 
made him feel bound to use every argument in his power; and, 
though he had not intended in this interview to press the claims 
of humanity on Armine’s filial conscience, he now felt driven 
sto this. 

“Permit me, mademoiselle,” he said firmly but deferen- 
tially, “to remind you that the wishes of your father—I may, 
indeed, say his command—ought to have weight with you, 
and will, I am sure, when you have deliberately considered the 
subject, compel you to change your decision. I have still a 
diréct message to deliver to you—” 

He paused as Armine rose from her seat. Extending her hand 
with the motion of putting the whole question aside, she said: 
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“T will hear no more. Monsieur, I thank you for—for all,” 
Coming to his side—he, too, had risen—she put out her own 
hand and grasped his, holding it as she went on: “Do not 
think me ungrateful. You have been a true and noble friend 
to my father. You have faithfully discharged the trust he 
placed in you. Is it not enough that you have done this? It 
is all that you can do,” 4 

When Egerton found himself again rattling along the streets 
of Paris he looked vaguely at the brilliance and glitter and 
rushing tide of life around him. Which was actual—the blue 
sky and sunshine, the gay splendor of the broad street and its 
hurrying crowds, or that quiet room with what seemed to him 
the almost spirit-like presence of the girl from whom he had a 
moment before parted? He felt a strange sense of bewilder- 
ment, as if he had seen one who was and yet was not Armine, 
together with a great consciousness of physical discomfort. Per- 
haps the last predominated; for at first he thought less of the 
interview just over than of his nerves and his stomach, both of 
which were making themselves sensibly and very prominently 
disagreeable. And, like all persevering claimants, their impor- 
tunity presently gained attention to their wants by reminding 
him that he had taken no food that morning. He had, it is 
true, gone through the form before coming out, but had 
eaten nothing. At this recollection he stopped at a café and 
ordered breakfast; and while waiting for it to be served his 
thoughts naturally returned to Armine and the incidents of the 
morning. 

If he had considered his position one of difficulty and em- 
barrassment before speaking to her, he found it doubly so now. 
Chance—if chance it was—had brought him into a singular 
connection with this girl. From the first time he saw her there 
had been for him an indescribable attraction about her—a sort 
of attraction which he had never met with in any other woman. 
And though Duchesne’s dying trust had been cause of much 
anxiety to him, he had yet founda certain charm in the sense 
that he was thus tacitly constituted the guardian, if not of Ar- 
mine herself, of Arminé’s interests. He speculated on what 
her sentiments regarding the matter might be, anticipating 
that she would feel pain if the assertion of her rights should 
seriously injure the fortune of the Vicomte de Marigny, and 
‘sure that, in any event, she would deal generously by her kins- 
man. But it never occurred to him to doubt her obedience to 
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her father’s behest, and so he had never considered what his 
own course of action must be in such a contingency. And 
now this contingency was upon him, and he felt utterly in 
doubt what to do. 

It was not until he was leaving the café half an hour later 
that a thought came to him like an inspiration. He would 
go to D’Antignac, ask his advice, and enlist his influence with 
Armine. 

Fortunately for him, it was one of D’Antignac’s best days, 
and he was admitted at once. 

“T have come to you for advice,” he said, after answering 
very briefly D’Antignac’s inquiries about his health. “I find 
myself in a most perplexing position about this business of 
poor Duchesne’s. Will you let me tell you the story, which 
is a strange one, and then give me your opinion as to what 
you think I ought to do?” 

“Tell me, by all means,” said the other cordially. “My 
opinion and advice shall be heartily at your service; and, 
moreover, I will not quarrel with you if you do not take 
either after they are given,” he added with a smile. 

“Thank you,” said Egerton; and he proceeded in the first 
place to repeat the relation which Duchesne when dying had 
made to him. 

D’Antignac listened in silence, his expressive countenance 
indicating the strongest interest. Egerton saw, by a sudden 
quickening in the dark eyes as he began his narrative, that 
the fact of Duchesne’s connection with the De Marigny name 
was not unknown to him; and there was a something between 
incredulity and anxiety in D’Antignac’s face as the story went 
on, After repeating as literally as he remembered them the 
words of Duchesne, he was beginning to describe his inter- 
view with Armine when D’Antignac interposed. 

“A moment,” he said. “Pardon me, but have you made 
inquiries, obtained the proofs Duchesne spoke of ?” 

“Not yet,” was the reply. “I have not had time, and 
have been, as you are aware, in no condition to make any 
exertion. But I purpose—or did purpose—to go to Dinan 
to-morrow and secure this proof.” 

“Don’t you think,” said D’Antignac, “that it would have 
been wise to have attended to these necessary preliminaries 
before saying anything to Armine on the subject?” 

Egerton looked a little startled. ‘I see,” he said, “that I 
have acted prematurely in speaking to her. Yes, you are 
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right. I ought to have investigated the matter before saying 
a word to her about it. Duchesne may have been deceived, 
though I think not. He was too sagacious a man to permit 
himself to be misled either by his own hopes or the plausible 
representations of another. He was evidently so confident of 
the correctness of his information that I shall be surprised if 
the affair does not turn out exactly as he described.” 

“And Armine—how did she receive your communica. 
tion?” 

“In the most extraordinary way, it seems to me,” answered 
Egerton; and he described at length the scene with her. 
“Whether such unaccountable conduct is attributable to her 
present state of mind I do not know. She is certainly very 
unlike in manner what she has heretofore seemed. I was 
amazed at the change I found in her; I was even shocked!” 

“My sister tells me that she is greatly changed,” said 
D’Antignac. “Which is not surprising,’ he added, “consid- 
ering all that she must have suffered lately.” 

“ But the alteration is greater than even the shock and 
horror of her father’s death might be supposed to cause. In 
fact, I was appalled at the marvellous dissimilarity to her 
former self which she exhibited. It has left a singular im- 
pression on my mind; I cannot connect her as she was when 
I saw her last with her as she looked and spoke this morn- 
ing. Two different individuals could not be more unlike.” 

D’Antignac looked grave, almost anxious. “ Héléne tells 
me the same thing,” he said. “Poor child! she must have 
suffered indescribably.” 

“To return to my own part of the business,” said Eger- 
ton, “I think that I shall go to Dinan to-morrow, look into 
the matter—that is, obtain the necessary documents to estab 
lish the validity of the marriage.” 

“If they are to be obtained,” interposed D’Antignac, with 
a smile. : 

“That of course,” said Egerton; “and if they are not to 
be obtained I shall be quite reconciled to the fact, since Mlle. 
Duchesne takes the affair as she does. On my return—say- 
ing that I am successful in my search—I shall once more pre- 
sent the subject to her consideration; and I hope for your 
influence to induce her to listen more reasonably than she 
did this time. If she still persists in her present resolution, 
her obstinacy will lay an exceedingly disagreeable duty upon 
me. I promised Duchesne solemnly that I would do my 
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utmost to secure his daughter’s rights to her, and that pro- 
mise I intend to keep. If the proofs are forthcoming—and [| 
shall spare no pains to secure them—I will lay the matter 
before the Vicomte de Marigny. Don’t you agree with me 
that this is what I ought to do?” 

“Yes, that certainly is your proper course,’ answered 
D’Antignac. “ But you spoke of going to Dinan to-morrow. 
Surely you are not in a condition to travel! Take my advice 
—you asked it, you know—and wait until you can at least 
move without pain, which I see you cannot do now.” 

Egerton smiled. “I should have to wait a month or so 
in that case, if the surgeon’s opinion is to be relied on,” he 
said; “and this would not suit me at all. I want to get the 
affair off my mind.” 

“Duchesne himself was in no haste to press the claim,” 
said D'Antignac; “therefore I cannot see why you should 
disquiet yourself so much about a few weeks more or less.” 

“T am afraid that it is more my impatience to rid myself 
of the responsibility I feel than any special necessity for 
haste which urges me to action,” replied Egerton. ‘“ How- 
ever, there is, as you say, no reason why I should hurry 
myself beyond my strength; and so I may wait a few days 
before undertaking the expedition to Dinan, and to Marigny 
to look up the witness Duchesne spoke of. Meanwhile, I must 
not fatigue you longer”—he rose at the last word—* but I 
may come and tell you the result of my quest, may I not?” 

“T was going to beg that you would,” said D’Antignac, 
extending his hand in parting salutation. “To me, as you 
are no doubt aware, there is a double interest involved.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


EGERTON was proceeding very leisurely down the stair on 
his way out, his entire attention absorbed in his hold on the 
batuster and the direction of each step as he laboriously took it— 
for D’Antignac was not mistaken in thinking that it was a pain 
to him to move—when about half way down he encountered a 
lady whose approach he had been too preoccupied in thought 
to notice. He paused for her to pass, lifting his hat, but scarcely 
glancing at her; and it was only after she had passed that the 
idea of her identity dawned on him. He turned as he still stood 
where she had left him—turned so suddenly as almost to lose 
his balance—and looked after her. All that he saw was a tall, 
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slight figure in deep mourning just disappearing from sight as 
his eye fell on it. Was it or was it not Armine? It struck 
him as rather a strange coincidence that, having met Mlle. d’An. 
tignac an hour before as he was on his way to visit Mlle. Du- 
chesne, he should now meet the latter here. But everything 
connected with Armine seemed strange now; and, after all, it 
had been arranged that she should come to the D’ Antignacs, 
He was not certain that the figure of which he had obtained but 
a momentary glimpse was hers, but he thought so. And he 
was right. 

D’Antignac’s face still wore the look of anxiety which had 
followed the retiring form of his late guest when a low knock 
at his door half-startled him, it sounded so like Armine’s familiar 
tap. Not conceiving that it could be her, it was with reluc- 
tance that, on a repetition of the knock, he responded, “ Entrez.” 

The door unclosed, and, putting aside her veil as she entered, 
_the girl who had been so constantly in his thoughts of late 
advanced toward him. 

Most things in this world happen differently from what one 
expects. D’Antignac was well aware of this truth, and had 
therefore formed no definite imagination—or thought he had 
formed none—of how Armine might appear when he saw her 
first. Héléne’s description and Egerton’s had prepared him 
to find in her an unusual, Egerton had said an extraordinary, 
change. He had looked forward to this first meeting with anx- 
iety, eagerness, and, it must be confessed, with some curiosity ; 
but he did not believe it possible that, prepared as he was for 
change, anything could surprise him. He was mistaken: he was 
surprised, 

She came to his side with her accustomed quiet tread, and, 
as he raised himself and held out his hand, she took it in the 
clasp of her own, saying: 

“You see I have come to you.” 

He did not answer for a moment, but only held her hand 
and looked earnestly into the eyes that gazed down on him as 
she stood beside the couch. Then he said gently: 

' “Tam glad that you have come. I would have gone to you 
if I could.” 

“Tam sure of that,’ she said. “ And, if I could, how gladly 
I would have come to you long ago! But I could not. And 
now—now that I am free—I feel as if I were dead; as if I had 
not a heart in my breast, but a stone. I do not know what is 
the matter with me. People say I am stunned; but I do not 
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feel stunned. I feel simply dead—as if I should never be con- 
scious of any sensation again. And it is awful to be alive and 
yet dead!” 

“Sit down,” said D’Antignac quietly—she was still standing 
—‘and we will talk about this.” 

“Yes, I want you to talk to me,” she said. “ But let me 
stay close to you and hold your hand.” 

She knelt down by his side, resting her hand, which still 
clasped his strongly, upon the edge of the couch. There was 
so much force in the grasp of her fingers that he understood 
his sister’s fear of a sudden convulsive reaction to this unna- 
tural calm. 

“IT know what is the matter,” he said, speaking with the 
utmost calmness and gentleness, “and it is not necessary that 
you should distress yourself by trying to tell me. You have 
been living in a state of tension for a long time, and the last 
terrible shock has for the present deadened sensation. It will 
wake again, never doubt that. There are hours and days of the 
most poignant suffering before you, though, indeed, I doubt 
whether there is any suffering worse than what you are endur- 
ing now. It is not strange—this state—after such a blow as 
has fallen on you. But the sharpest form of grief would be 
more easily borne.” 

“Oh! yes,” she said, with a deep-drawn breath, “ much more 
easily borne. For I should feel then that I was human.” 

He looked at the pale face with a faint, sad smile. “ You 
human!” he said. “And do you not know that it is when a 
nature feels most acutely that such a result as this occurs? 
Tell me”—he paused for a moment—“ when you heard of your 
father’s death, how was it with you?” 

“It was like a blow that struck me to the earth,’ she an- 
swered. “I remember nothing but the sense of being crushed 
by the awful horror, by the realization that I should never see 

him again and that he had parted from me in anger. Then 
fame unconsciousness, and when I waked I was like this, cold 
and lifeless. I think it might have been different if I had been 
among those of whose sympathy I felt sure, if I had had even 
one friend near me. But, you see, I had not. I was with 
strangers, with people whom I disliked and dreaded, and what 
could my grief be to them? I- believe they were frightened of 
me. At least they left me alone, and when I roused sufficiently 
to’ speak of leaving them they made no opposition. I think 
they were glad to let me go.” 
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“And when you first felt yourself free where did you go?” 
asked D’Antignac. 

“I went back to the only place I could call home,” she 
answered—“ to the apartment I had left with Azim, knowing 
so little how I would return.” 

“And then,” he said, “ where did you go?” 

She looked surprised. “I have come here,” she answered. 
“That is all.” 

“And so,” said he slowly, “you have not -been within a 
church.” 

She started as if he had struck her, and he saw her eyes 
dilate with the first look of anguish that had been in them. 

“Oh! how could I?” she cried. “How could I use my 
freedom to do that which /zs last act endeavored to prevent? 
It would have seemed to me like treason to his memory.” 

“Poor child!” said D’Antignac. He did not otherwise an- 
swer these words for a minute or two; but presently he said 
gently, “ And so the struggle still goes on—you are still torn 
in two, as it were, by a divided allegiance. Well, this is no 
time to preach to you, so I will only ask one question: to 
whom is your allegiance first due?” 

“T suppose that I should say to God,” she answered wearily. 
“But I do not feel that any more than I feel anything else. I 
think my faith is dead.” 

“And I am sure that you are mistaken,” said D’Antignac. 
“Do you not still believe in the truths of faith?” 

“Oh! yes,” she answered indifferently. “I believe, but I 
do not feel at ail. I have no longer any desire to practise 
what I believe. I cannot even pray. I think I am forsaken by 
God. And this is my punishment, no doubt, for fancying that 
I was called upon to alienate and wound my father—my father, 
who had always been so good to me, and who went away, 
never to return, full of bitterness toward me.” 

“My poor Armine!” said D’Antignac, “you are like one 
stricken unto death, torn and bleeding from a contest which 
has drained your heart’s blood, and you are not capable now 
of seeing anything in its true light and true proportions. When 
you alienated your father you were wounding yourself more 
deeply than you wounded him in an heroic effort to be true 
to God; and it is no more possible that the God whom you 
thus acknowledged should forsake you than that the sun should 
withhold its light. But you are ill in mind and spirit, and so 
you cannot feel this. The insensibility which seems to you so 
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terrible is the natural result of long and intense emotion and 
struggle. Do not try to rouse yourself, for the very effort 
will defeat the end. Simply be quiet, and after a while light 
will shine through the darkness, and the voice of God will 
speak to your soul.” 

She looked up at him gratefully. ‘“ Your voice gives me 
comfort,” she said—“the first I have felt. It seems to stir 
my frozen heart a little. But all is dark with me—very dark. 
My father can never give me another word of kindness or for- 
giveness; and if God had not withdrawn his face, if I could 
go back to the thoughts and feelings of a fortnight ago, what 
then must I think of my father? If I prayed, could I pray 
for him?” 

“Why not?” said D’Antignac in the same grave, gentle 
tone which had such a tranquillizing influence upon her. 
Though he had not expected this question, he had known that 
it must occur to her and be one of the sharpest stings in her 
grief, and what he had to do was to apply such healing balm 
as he could; not words of comforting delusion, but such as 
the infinite charity of the church allows. “Why not?” he 
repeated after an instant. “If you did not, would you not be 
pronouncing a judgment upon him? But God alone is the 
judge of the soul, for he beholds it unveiled and reads motives 
where we see only actions.” 

Oh! what pain and wistfulness were in the dark eyes as 
they looked up at him now, and what nervous strength was 
in the slender fingers that clasped his hand. 

“But if—if such a soul had called itself the enemy of God,” 
she said in a tense whisper, “could one dare to hope— 
then?” 

“Even then it is not for us to pass judgment,” he an- 
swered. “For what are our judgments based upon? Surely 
the narrowest and most incomplete knowledge. Who can 
read another’s mind and soul? Whocan draw the line where 
prejudice and ignorance cease to be excusable? Only God, 
who weighs every human error in the scale of exactest justice 
and regards every human frailty with tenderest mercy. So 
let us leave the dead in his hands, with this absolute confi- 
dence: that every soul will in eternity occupy the place for 
which it is fitted, and that whatever good intention, whatever 
ignorance it may plead will most surely be allowed in its 
behalf.” 

Armine did not answer—in words; but she lifted the hand 
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which she still held to her lips, and then they were silent 
together for a space of time which neither of them counted, 

The silence was broken by the unexpected entrance of 
Héléne; and when she saw the slender, blatk-clad figure kneel. 
ing by her brother’s couch she was for a moment fairly 
startled. Then she came forward with an exclamation of 
pleasure and welcomed the girl, who rose to meet her. 

“You have not been a moment out of my mind since we 
parted,” she said; “and I am more than glad to find you 
here. Now you must make up your mind to stay. Madelon 
can bring all that you need. You must not go away again,” 

“She must do exactly what she wishes,” said D’Antignac’s 
calm voice before Armine could answer. “Do not trouble 
her with insistence, if she does not wish to stay. Leave her 
quite free.” 

Armine gave him a glance of gratitude. “You are always 
as wise as you are kind,” she said. “And, dear Mlle. d’An- 
tignac, I will come to you after a while, as I have promised, 
since you are good enough to want me; but not to-day, I 
think.” 

Héléne shook her head. “To-day is a better time than 
to-morrow,” she said. “But I will not press you, since Raoul 
says that I must not; though I think that sometimes people 
need a little compulsion for their own good.” 

“She needs something more just now,” said D’Antignac. 
“Put on your bonnet, Héléne. I want you to go out with 
her. 
Mlle. d’Antignac looked surprised; but she was in the 
habit of obeying her brother’s directions without question, 
so she left the room, and when she returned with her bonnet 
on she was struck by the expression of Armine’s face. It 
was paler than before, if possible, but the strange, impassive 
calm was broken; the lips were tremulous instead of set, and 
the deep, dark eyes seemed full of immeasurable sadness. 
D’Antignac looked up at his sister and said quietly: 

“Send Cesco to call a carriage, and then drive with her 
to Notre Dame des Victoires.” 


Several hou:s later, when Héléne returned, she entered her 
brother’s room and found the Vicomte de Marigny with him. 
After she had shaken hands with the latter, D’Antignac said, 
with more eagerness than he often displayed: 

“How did you leave Armine?” 
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“T left her in very good hands,” Mlle. d’Antignac answered ; 
“but you will not see her again for some time. She has gone 
to the —— Convent.” 

“Indeed!” said her brother, with an expression of surprise. 
“By whose advice did she go?” 

“Ts it necessary to ask? By that of the Abbé Neyron, to 
whom you sent her.” 

“] did not send her to him,” said D’Antignac quietly. “I 
did not mention his name.” 

“Did you not? Well, at all events, she so understood. We 
had not been long in the church when she turned to me and said 
that she would like to see him, if I thought it possible. I went 
to inquire, and fortunately found him disengaged, so I sent her 
to him, while I remained in the church. It seemed to me that 
I waited a long time; but presently she returned, and with her 
came the abbé, who told me when we went out together that 
he thought the best thing she could do would be to go to a re- 
ligious house for a retreat, to tranquillize her and prepare her 
for the reception of the Sacraments. Of course I could not 
but agree with him, though it was a disappointment to me 
that she would not come to us; so he said he would go to the 
convent and arrange matters, while I went home with Armine 
and made such preparations as she needed. It did not take 
long to make these, and, to my surprise, I found her for the first 
time manifesting something like eagerness and interest. ‘It is 
what I want,’ she said: ‘to get away from the world—not even 
to hear an echo of it—for a time.’. So when we drove to the 
convent we found every arrangement made; she was received 
most kindly, and there [ left her.” 

“You could not have left her in a better place,” said D’An- 
tignac with satisfaction. “This is all that I could have desired 
for her, and more than I could have hoped. Her wounds will 
be healed and her soul fortified there, and when we see her 
again she will be the Armine we have known given back to 
us. Meanwhile we can think of her with peace. The worst is 
over,” 

“She must have suffered terribly from the shock of her 
father’s death,” said M. de Marigny, who had listened to the 
conversation with interest and attention. 

“Yes,” answered D’Antignac, “and the shock was intensi- 
fied by the circumstances immediately preceding it and by the 
fact that she was among unsympathetic people. Indeed, we 
; have feared very serious consequences. She has been in the 
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state of stunned apathy from which a reaction is often fearful. 
But now it is possible to dismiss anxiety. She is where she 
will be most wisely and carefully tended, and where she will 
find the rest and the religious atmosphere which she needs.” 

“But is it not possible that her father’s friends may give 
trouble when they find that she has been taken to a convent?” 
asked the vicomte. 

“T do not think there are any of her father’s friends who 
have the right to interfere with her at all,” replied D’Antignac. 
“She has, as far as I can learn, no relatives—here, at least— 
and she is therefore absolutely, though desolately, free.” 

“No relatives here!” repeated M. de Marigny, who seemed 
very much interested. ‘But no doubt she has relatives else- 
where.” 

“On her mother’s side, very likely; but I do not know who 
or what they are. On her father’s side—’” Here the speaker 
paused and looked at Héléne, who rose at once, and, saying 
something about removing her bonnet, left the room. 

There was a moment’s silence after the door closed behind 
her, and then D’Antignac said: 

“TI feel bound to tell you, Gaston, that Duchesne left behind 
him a disclosure which concerns you very deeply. He pro- 
fesses to have discovered proofs of the marriage of his grand- 
parents.” 

The vicomte looked surprised, but more incredulous. “ At 
this late date,” he said, “that is hardly probable. When and 
where did he discover the proofs?” 

“Tt appears that he had never seen them himself, but that 
he believed in their existence on the testimony of the son of an 
old servitor of your granduncle who lives at Marigny. I sup- 
pose you know who the latter is?” 

“Very well—an old pensioner of the estate, who has lately 
made some extravagant demands which were not granted. If 
he knew anything he might have revealed it, thinking that he 
would impose his own terms for the disclosure; but I doubt 
his knowing anything of any real importance.” 

“ At least it is easy to put the matter to the test. He as- 
sured Duchesne that his father had witnessed the civil mar- 
riage, which took place at Dinan, where it must be regis- 
tered.” 

“Oh!” said the vicomte, with an air of relief, “that brings 
the matter down toa point which can be easily verified. I shall 
go to Dinan at once.’ 
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“That is scarcely worth while, since another person intends 
going to-morrow,” said D’Antignac, smiling. 

“ And who is that ‘person, if I may ask—an agent of Mlle. 
Duchesne?” 

“So far from that, a person who complains that he could 
not induce Mlle. Duchesne to manifest the least interest in the 
disclosure or to authorize him to take any steps whatever. But 
the matter having been laid upon him as a kind of trust by her 
father, he feels bound to discover, at least, whether the proofs 
of the marriage are forthcoming. There is no mystery con- 
nected with his part in the affair. He is the young American— 
Egerton—of whom you have heard me speak, who was with 
Duchesne at the time of the accident, and therefore received 
his last words.” 

“ And it was to him, then, that the disclosure about the mar- 
riage was made?” 

“Yes, to him, that he might convey it to Armine.” 

“And does it not strike you as strange that, if Duchesne be- 
lieved the story of Lebeau, the old servant at Marigny, he 
did not verify it for himself—seek out the proofs and assert 
his claim at once?” 

“No doubt he intended to do so, and thought, like many 
another man, that he had unlimited time in which to act. But, 
if you remember, the time which elapsed between his leaving 
Brittany and his death was very short.” 

There was a minute’s silence. Then the vicomte said: 
“The matter must certainly be investigated at once. Will you 
give me the address of this M. Egerton?” 

“Tf you will ring the bell, Cesco shall find you one of his 
cards,” said D’Antignac. ‘“ Never having any need to pay visits, 
I do not burden my mind with remembering where people live. 
That is one advantage of being a fixture.” 

Cesco came; the card was speedily found, and the vicomte 

rose to go. 
. “If I decide to leave Paris immediately, I shall, of course, 
not see you again before I start,” he said; “but I will let you 
know the result as soon as possible. Tell me this, however: 
did Mile. Duchesne mention the matter to you?” 

“To me? Not at all. It did not seem to be in her mind 
in the least. Set your mind at rest with regard to her. I can 
assure you of one thing: that if poor Duchesne’s hopes prove 
absolutely baseless, no one will be less disappointed than Ar- 
mine,” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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A Course OF PHILOSOPHY: Embracing Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics. 
A Text-Book for use in Schools. Second edition. Revised and en- 
larged. By Very Rev. A. Louage, C.S.C., Provincial of Canada. Bal- 
timore : John B. Piet & Co. 1883. Pp. 290. 


In the preface to this second edition of his Moral Philosophy the Very 
Rev. Father Louage makes an explanation in regard to the notable differ- 
ence which distinguishes it from the first edition, and, indeed, entitles it 
almost to the appellation of an entirely new text-book, which we think 
due to him that we should quote entirely: 

‘* When the first edition of this Philosophy appeared we made known to the public that we 
originally did not have an intention of publishing, in the form of a manual, the notes which we 
had gathered and dictated to our pupils. We had_been entrusted with a class, in which, besides 
philosophy, we were to teach other matters in one scholastic session of five months. At the 
end of our course our notes were reviewed and prepared for the press by another person and 
sent to a publisher almost without our knowledge. The urgent need of a manual, and the 
alterations made by the reviewer, whose chief aim was to be elegant, partly explain the precipi- 
tancy employed in producing the work, and also account for certain inaccurate expressions it 
contained. The responsibility of the principal errors, especially those in Ontology, we ourselves 
assume; and we here take the opportunity of thanking the author of an analytical and just 
criticism which appeared in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, one year after the publication of our 
Philosophy, for his suggestions. We have profited by that criticism, and have made many cor- 
rections and additions, principally in Logic and Metaphysics. 

“* We have now presented to the public a book we believe worthy of its title ; a manual that 
will prove acceptable in the schools.” 


The writer of the present notice, who was acting editor of THE CATHC- 
LIC WoRLD when the criticism on the Philosophy of Father Louage ap- 
peared, avails himself of this occasion to disclaim the credit of its author- 
ship, which has generally been ascribed to him—a mistake which he re- 
frained from correcting on account of a strict injunction of secrecy from 
the author of the criticism, a man of the highest eminence in several 
sciences. He will doubtless highly appreciate Father Louage’s generous 
acknowledgment. For ourselves, we can only express our admiration for 
a sincerity and modesty so very rare in authors, certainly never surpassed. 
and seldom equalled even by those who profess to teach and follow the 
most perfect rule of moral virtue. 

The system of Ontologism is one which has fascinated some of the best 
minds devoted to philosophical studies, and it has only been finally ex- 
pelled from the Catholic schools by the decisive and final condemnation 
of the Holy See. It was principally on account of statements savoring of 
the errors of this system that we thought it necessary to insert in our 
pages an unfavorable criticisnf of Father Louage’s work in its first edition. 
As he has now removed all ground of objection to his manual on this 
score, and has conformed his theory to the teaching now common and 
approved in Catholic schools, not only on this head, but generally in 
respect to the other topics treated, we withdraw our former remonstrance 
against the use of this text-book in the instruction of youth, 
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Besides this, the author has most carefully and laboriously improved 
the entire work, with a view to making it suitable for its purpose as a text- 
book of the easiest and most elementary instruction in philosophy. As 
the proof of a pudding is in the eating, so a text-book can only be tested 
in the use. The intelligent teachers and pupils who will make use of this 
manual are the ones to decide on the measure of success which its author 
has achieved in a most difficult undertaking, one equally difficult with the 
task of composing a catechism. We hope the venerable author of this 
Course of Philosophy for Use tn Schools will find a reward for his earnest 
effort to meet a general and pressing demand in the approbation of those 
who are the most competent to judge, and in the evidence of the utility of 
his manual as a text-book in our schools. 


THE RETURN OF THE KING. Discourses on the Latter Days. By Henry 
James Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. (For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

This is a collection of sermons, not containing a connected and sys- 
tematic treatment of the great topic to which they refer, the Second Coming 
of Christ, yet arranged on a plan which exhibits continuity in the order of 
ideas and unity inthe common scope, and leaving out no one department of 
the general subject. These sermons are characterized by the qualities of 
matter and style always found in Father Coleridge’s works, and which we 
have often brought into notice in our criticisms of his various writings. 
For the most part they are expositions of doctrine or applications of un- 
doubted truths of religion to existing facts, in which all Catholics must con- 
cur with their statements and teaching, and from which every pious reader 
must derive the greatest spiritual instruction and benefit. In the exposition 
of prophecy Father Coleridge is sober and reserved. He follows what is 
the more common view concerning the unfulfilled prophecies, and seems 
to look on the signs and tendencies of the present time as indicating the 
approach of that disastrous period which many consider to be foretold in 
the Apocalypse as awaiting the world in the future, and which is designated 
as “the reign of Antichrist.” This anticipation casts a gloomy and fore- 
boding shadow over the view and prospect of the present and the future 
age of the church and the world. It may be that coming events are 
actually casting these dark shadows before them. Personally we are not 
convinced that the particular interpretation of the prophecies from which 
these sombre auguries are drawn is so certain that we may not hope for 
better things in store for us as this century draws toward its close and 
another dawns upon the earth. But, whatever room there may be for dif- 
ference of opinion upon this part of the subject, the great facts and truths 
which Father Coleridge as a preacher of the word of God sets forth with so 
much power and solemnity, respecting the second coming of Christ, the 
Last Judgment, and the finality of all human issues, are awful as well as 
indubitable, and worthy of the serious consideration of all Christians, 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE Remus. Myths and Legends of the Old Plantation. 
By Joel Chandler Harris, author of Uncle Remus: His Songs and Say- 
zngs, At Teague Poteet’s, etc. With illustrations. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1883. 


The public has for some years been familiar through the columns of the 
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daily press, where they were passed about from one to another, with Mr. 
Harris’ droll scraps of utilitarian wisdom as supposed to come from the lips 
of an aged negro. Of course the obligation of authorship in sucha case 
insists upon the reader’s imputing these thoughts to the imaginary negro, 
and not to the author himself. But leaving aside the question as to 
whence came the “ hard common sense” of “ Uncle Remus’” philosophiz- 
ing, there can be no doubt, to those who have lived in the South, as to the 
amusingly accurate representation of the negro dialect which Mr. Harris 
has offered us in all these negro squibs of his. 

But, aside from what is amusing in Uncle Remus’ talk, a good deal of 
interest has been excited by his stories about animals, and the many 
curious legends he relates that used to be rife among the plantation field- 
hands and the colored house-servants in that now seemingly far-off period 
“before the war "—a period which is perhaps already assuming in the minds 
of many Americans the characteristics of the Golden Age. In the seventy- 
one stories contained in this latest of Mr. Harris’ volumes the student of 
comparative folk-lore will find a treasure. The author says that he has 
been led to believe, by the success of his former books, that “a volume 
embodying everything, or nearly everything, of importance in the oral 
literature of the Southern States would be as heartily welcomed ” as his 
others were, and after looking over these stories there can be no doubt of 
the welcome. He assures us that “ none of the stories are ‘cooked.’ They 
are given in the simple but picturesque language of the negroes, just as 
the negroes tell them.” 

The dialect followed in these stories is that of Georgia and the Sea 
Islands onthecoast. Forthe Sea Islands dialect a short vocabulary is sup- 
plied, and it is a delightful task to follow the amusing perversions which 
English has been subjected to in these dialects, and compare the way in 
which the Louisiana negro or the West Indian negro has handled the 
French or Spanish which has become his adopted language. 

Our American citizens of African descent have many weaknesses—and 
what citizens of ours have not ?>—but they have also a nature and a humor 
that are fascinating to all who have ever been brought in contact with 
them. It is, in fact, no uncommon thing for a Southerner to become 
home-sick merely at the sight of an old-fashioned negro, for the sight 
brings up before his memory the many happy days of his childhood and 
youth that he spent listening to the mirth-provoking sallies and the queer 
fancies of the colored folk about him. 


NECROLOGY OF THE ENGLISH CONGREGATION OF THE ORDER OF ST. BENE- 
, DICT, FROM 1600 TO 1883. By the Rev. T. B. Snow, M.A., Priest of the 
same Congregation and Procurator of the Province of York. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1883. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


This is a catalogue of names of English Benedictines during two hun- 
dred and eighty-three years, exclusive, of course, of those who are still 
living, An interesting and careful historical account of the Order in En- 
gland is prefixed as an introduction, Those scholars who are curious re- 
specting documents of modern English history will be glad to add this 
volume to their collections. 
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ALETHAURION (Short Papers for the People). By Thomas C, Moore, A.M., 
S.T.D. Leavenworth: Ketcheson & Hubbell. 1883. 


This book is of the class to which belong Zhe Fazth of our Fathers, 
Stumbling- Blocks, and Archbishop O’Brien’s Philosophy of the Bible Vindicat- 
ed, an admirable work, likewise from the pen of a Propagandist, but which 
almost escaped the notice of the critics until its author was raised to the 
see of Halifax. The present work, however, differs very much in style and 
plan from those mentioned. It is of the West, Western. It savors of the 
yellow Ohio and the Salt River, smells of the prairie and the clearing— 
indeed, suggests the court-house meeting and the stump rather than the 
circumstances of place wherewith those of the East associate sacred ora- 
tory. This doubtless is all right. We have seen priests preaching in the 
squares of Rome, and have no doubt that they will yet do so on the street- 
corners of New York. God may send the apostle to-morrow. We pray 
for his coming. When he does he will have a style to suit, and it Will 
differ from the normal one now accepted. Dr. Moore shows extensive 
reading, accurate learning, and genuine Catholicity. He follows the 
church from her start to our times, giving very detailed information in 
short, pithy, homelike, but pure grammatical language. His stories and 
illustrations all appeal to the mixed audience of the “dark and bloody 
ground,” to which the papers are addressed; hence they are in taste. 
Amongst other subjects incidentally treated we mention exclusive salva- 
tion, election of bishops and rectors, necessity of teaching the evidences 
of religion in our colleges, evangelization of the people of the United 
States, secret societies, etc., in all which there is displayed the spirit of 
obedience to the church, united with sound judgment and priestly candor. 
It is good to see these polemical works multiplied, as every writer adds 
something important to the argument for the truth. We were struck, for 
instance, by this author's treatment of miracles and of secret societies, as 
well as by his chapter on hell and on the indefectibility of the church. 
Brevity is the soul of his wit and wisdom. These papers will be useful to 
a large class of readers. By the way, what is the secret of binding a book 
so that, like this, it lies open on your table at any page? Pity more of our 
binders don’t get hold of it. 


REMINISCENCES OF ROME. By the Rev. Eugene MacCartan, parish priest 
of Antrim, London: Burns & Oates. 1883. (For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) 


Father MacCartan has managed in the three hundred and eighteen 
pages of these Reminzscences to give his readers a very clear idea of how 
Italy, or the parts of Italy which he visited, looked to him in 1870, the year 
in which the tour here described was made. There is no attempt at fine 
writing, nor does he venture upon the ground of art criticism that is so 
inviting and so destructive to most foreigners going into the peninsula, 
There is nothing here but faithful description of things as they were when 
Pius IX. still reigned as king in Rome, before the weary law of uniformity 
had stamped out the differences, that, it is said, are not so marked now, 
between Genoese, and Venetian, and Lombard, and Florentine, and Roman, 
and Neapolitan. Yes, there is something more than description, There 
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are Father MacCartan’s thoughts upon what he saw, and these are given 
in a simple, straightforward, and unconscious way, perhaps as they were 
given to his parishioners on his return amongst them. Anyhow, his book 
of Italian travel, though not new as might be expected, is interesting from 
first to last. 

But the proof-reading, especially of such Latin, Italian, or other non- 
English words as appear, is not creditable to a Catholic publishing house, 
though it ought in justice to be said that the stereotype plates were not 
made by the house whose imprint appears above. 


THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale 


College. 

The reputation of Dr. Fisher as a scholar and a writer is such that any 
wofk from his hand must command attention from all, whatever form of 
belief or unbelief they may profess; especially so when he writes on 
such topics of paramount interest and importance as those which are 
handled in the present volume. In a literary point of view, and in respect 
to rhetorical art and style, Dr. Fisher is, in our opinion, pre-eminent among 
our living authors in his own department. We hold his mental endow- 
ments and scholarly attainments in certain branches of learning in great 
esteem, from the evidence furnished by those of his works which we have 
perused, including this his latest production. Moreover, a great deal of 
what he has written, taken in a historical, philosophical, or doctrinal sense, 
as an exposition of his own belief or opinion, carries with it either the full 
approbation of our judgment as certainly or probably sound and correct, 
or at least as an approximation to that which we are fully convinced is the 
complete truth, or even matter of divine faith and essentially belonging to 
revealed religion. 

The present work seems to have been partially occasioned by the 
ribald blasphemies of that noxious individual, Robert Ingersoll. We con- 
jecture, however, that the insidious efforts to bring the influence of 
agnosticism to bear on the minds of the rising generation, and to subvert 
all religious belief and teaching among our studious youth, have had more 
decisive influence in stimulating the learned professor to take up arms in 
behalf of God and Christianity—a most excellent and also a most neces- 
sary undertaking. 

In criticising the manner in which Dr. Fisher has fulfilled his task we 
must be brief. A really solid and appreciative review of his work would 
demand a long article, or more than one. In respect to certain portions to 
which a Catholic must necessarily take exception we say nothing at pre- 
sent, since to say anything with any effect would require us to say much. 
In respect to the main body of the argument, we merely, in brief, give our 
opinion that the theistic argument is sufficiently well handled to give 
motives for certain conviction to any reasonable mind. What is peculiar 
to it is derived from the author's familiarity with the latest forms of 
atheism and his skill in availing himself of their self-contradictions. By 
far the most original and, in our opinion, the most admirable chapter in 
the second part of the work is that which treats of the “Sinlessness of 
Jesus.” So, also, the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters, on the 
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Evidence for Miracles and the Authenticity of the Gospels, with cognate 
topics, contain a well-constructed and unanswerable argument on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. Here the author’s knowledge of the works of 
modern critics, both destructive and conservative, is brought into play in a 
most effective manner, ‘ 


HISTOIRE DE MADEMOISELLE LE GRAS, FONDATRICE DES FILLES DE LA 

CHARITE. Paris: Poussielgue Fréres. 1883. 

We have read here and there short notices of Mademoiselle Le Gras 
(Louise de Marillac) which were sufficient to excite in us the wish to 
know more about so remarkable a woman. But until this volume reached 
us, and we had read it, our wish had not been answered. This history has 
been carefully written, is full of information, and gives evidence of close 
investigation of original sources. 

So great a man and saint as Vincent of Paul found in Mlle. Le Gras a 
woman equal to the task of co-operating in harmony with him in fulfilling 
the providential designs of God. This is saying not a little in her praise. 
Certainly the Sisters of Charity must ever look up to the great St. Vincent 
of Paul as their founder, but it may be fairly questioned whether their in- 
stitution would ever have existed had it not been for Mlle. Le Gras. She 
was the foundress of the Sisters of Charity under the guidance of St. 
Vincent of Paul. They are the offspring of both. 

St. Benedict found in his sister, St. Scholastica, one who led alsoa life 
consecrated to God; St. Francis of Assisi had for his spiritual daughter 
St. Clara; St. Teresa, on whose feast we pen these lines, had for her co- 
adjutor in the work of reform of the Carmelites St. John of the Cross, and 
St. Vincent of Paul had for his spiritual daughter and coadjutrix Louise de 
Marillac. He who reads this faithful history will recognize that she was 
no woman of an ordinary stamp. What humility! what prudence! what 
charity! It appears a part of God’s providence that all, or nearly all, great 
enterprises in his church should have for their success the sympathetic 
co-operation of spiritual, saintly women. We thank the writer of this 
history, and hope a competent pen will put it in a worthy English dress, 


SHORT SERMONS FOR THE LOW MASSES OF SUNDAY. By the Rev. F. 
X. Schouppe, S.J. Translated from the French, with the permission of 
the author, by the Rev. Edward Th. McGinley. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, , 1883. 

Father Schouppe is one of the most distinguished theologians of Bel- 
gium. His sermons contain a methodical course of Christian doctrine, 
both dogmatic and moral. They are of the first class of excellence, have 
been well translated, and are published in a neat, convenient form. 


AN APPEAL TO THE GOOD FAITH OF A PROTESTANT BY BIRTH: A Defiance 
to the Reason of a Rationalist by Profession. By His Eminence Car- 
dinal Deschamps, Archbishop of Malines. Translated from the 
French by a Redemptorist Father. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
1883. 

This duodecimo volume of less than one hundred and forty pages con- 
tains ten brief but conclusive and unanswerable arguments by one of the 
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ablest writers and greatest prelates of this century. The translation is good, 
but defaced by several misspelled words. Probably the translator’s native 
language is not English. However, English scholars consider themselves 
bound to spell correctly the words of foreign languages. And, besides, 
publishers ought to take care to have their proofs so carefully corrected 
that palpable errors of this kind, if they are found in the copy, should not 
appear in the printed text. 





THE PAROCHIAL HyMN-Book. Words and melodies, containing prayers and devotions for all 
the faithful, including Vespers, Compline, and all the liturgical hymns of the year, both in 
Latin and English. London: Burns & Oates. 1883, 


Crop REPORT OF THE KANSAS BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, for the month ending September 30, 
1883, etc., and Meteorological Record for the month. Wm. Sims, secretary, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, Topeka, Kansas; Kansas Publishing House. 1883. 


First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK, APRIL 1, 1883. Read at the Annual Meeting, April 30, 1883. 
New York City: Central Office, No. 79 Fourth Avenue. 1883. (Pamphlet.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF AMERICA. Issued from the 
Thirteenth Annual Convention, held at Brooklyn, N. Y., August 1 and 2, 1883. Pub- 
lished by the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America. 1883. (Pamphlet.) : 


RECENT WONDERS IN ELECTRICITY, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, MAGNETISM, TELEGRAPHY, 
TELEPHONY, ETC., ETC,, including articles by Dr, Siemens, F.R.S., Count du Moncel, and 
Prof. Thomson. Edited by Henry Greer, Illustrated. New York: College of Electrical 
Engineering. 1883. (Pamphlet.) 


WHAT IS THE ANGLICAN CHURCH ? To whichis added an Open Letter on the Catholic Move- 
ment, to the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of Central New York, by the late 
Rev. F. C. Ewer, S.T.D., Rector of St, Ignatius’ Church, New York. Third edition, 
Chicago: The Living Church Company. (Pamphlet.) 


SAINT THOMAS D’AQUIN; La Science et la Sainteté. Panégyrique de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, 
de l’'Ordre de St. Dominique, prononcé par Monseigneur Gastaldi, Archevéque de Turin, 
Traduit de l’Italien avec l’autorisation de Sa Grandeur, par l’Abbé Didier, du Clergé de 
Maurienne (Savoie), Aumonier des Dames Trappistines de Turin, Turin: Librairie Inter- 
nationale Catholique et Scientifique, Chev. L. Romano, éditeur, 1883. (Pamphlet.) 











